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BUTBRATOTREs 
THE ANCIENT CHURCH. 


The ancient church of my childhood’s days! 

A charm still breathes on its hallowing praise ; 
The winds are teeming now with its chime, 
Bat it sounds to me as the knell of Time ! 

I heard it oft when a simple child, : 
’Midst the summer gale, or the tempest wild ; 
But never till now could the swell impart 

A tone so soft as to melt the heart! 

I love the spot where my fathers rest, 

And dear is the pile their voices blest ! 





Oft have I stol’n at the twilight’s close 

Where the knight and his ladye-love repose ; 
And there, as the evening shades grew dim, 
Would tune my thoughts to a vesper bymn! 
Years have pass’d, and [ tread again 

With a faltering step that ancient fane ; 

But all seems changed, though I trace not where. 
Till | press my brow, and I find ’tis there! 

I love the spot where my fathers rest, 

And dear is the pile their voices blest! 


——_=<g——_—_— 
THREE ADVENTURES BEFORE MIDNIGHT. 


I have had more than one adventure in those East Indian jungles, amongst 
which so many of my early years were spent, but not one that possesses more 
of truth and less of the appearance of it than that which betel my friend 
Chisholm. For many years he was wy brother officer and chum. We aer- 
rived at Madras together, having shared the problematical comtorts of the 
same cabiu as passengers on board the David Scott, a vessel of which the 
only distinct recollections | retain are, that it was freighted with young la- 
dies, cadets and horses; and commanded by an uncouth no-sailor, with 
whom I was incessantly getting into all sorts of scrapes, from which the 
cool, manly, affectionate bearing of Chisholm was as incessantly extricating 
me. We were posted to do duty with the same regiment, drilled together, 

uizzed together as the most enormously and incontrovertibly green griffins 

at ever quitted the oatmeal bannocks of bonny Scotland for the curry and 
rice of India, and studied together the gutturals peculiar to the Hindustani 
language under thesame moonshi. At length, the companions were sepa- 
rated. Chisholm was ordered to Charwar, | to Bangalore; and after two 
years, when he obtained a month’s furlough to the latter gay station to visit 
me, the iucidents | am going to tell, in straightforward, soldier’s phrase, 
were in effect the adventares of a single evening. 

He had pitched his tent for the night among the low, rocky, barren hills, 
on one of which stands the droog, or fort of Chittledroog, and after spend- 
ing a part of the day in inspecting this still considerable possession of the 
Mysore rajah, one of the strongest fortresses in India, he resoived on devot- 
ing the long afternoon before him to his fowling piece, for he was an invet- 
erate sportsman, the best shot in his regiment. At that period there was 
no battalion garrisoned in the Spotted Fort (for such is the meaning of 
C hittledroog), which, though aromantic and picturesque station, is yet con- 
sidered unhealthy. The water is scanty, and of a bad quality; and the 
maidan, or plain, extending for ten miles from north to south, and about 
four from east to west, consists of that black soil called cotton ground, which 
the natives assert to be the matrix where is generated unwholesome exhala- 
tions. In the customary style of Asiatic fortified rocks, Chittledroog is sur- 
rounded by several walls within one another, the outermost of which might 
be taken without endangering the safety of the inhabitants of the central 
citadel or fortalice. 

It was towards the eastern jungles beyond the plain, that, on a sultry af- 
ternoun, Chisholm directed lis steps, having told his domestics not to ex- 
pect him betore dusk, buat toprepare for an early start on the following morn- 
ing. 
vy had a village lad with me as beater.’ said Chisholm, ‘and though once 
or twice he refused to accompany me in certain directions, affirming that 
there were tigers and panthers in those parts, I found him expert in the use 
of his beating pole—a poor substitute, notwithstanding, fora pointer ; aud so 
successful was [, that before five o'clock I had already bagged a brace of 
florikin, that most delicate species of bustard, a hare or two, and a sirus, 
which latter bird I presented to the boy, to his great delight , and as I was 
unwilling to return 80 soon, 1 sent him back with the game, having received 
instructions from him how to steer my course. 

‘ When be left me I flung myself down on the short, crisp herbage, in 
repose ; and there, in that dreamy sort of wakefulness, which, beneath the 
blue sky of India, when the cooler breezes of coming night breathe, but do 
not blow, is one of our chiefest luxuries, I might have peaceably remained 
until itwas time to retrace my steps tentwards, bad I not been aroused by 
the shrill cry of a peacock, which. rising slowly from bebind me, steadil 
winged its way, scarce two feet from the ground, to the woods be ond. 
“Shall | seek for the vein of gold,” thought, “or for the sage bird that 
avoids it?’ For 1 remembered the common Hiudoo superstition, which 
asserts that the peacock has so great a horror of gold, that aware of its pre- 
sence, and though averse to make use of its heavy wings, it tlies over the 
earth iu which a vein of the pernicious ore is concealed. Neither did 1 for- 
gc the more probable belief, that where peafowl are found, there, toe, inha- 

its the tiger. Buti had never shot a peacock, and the sportman’s lust 

overcoming both the miser’s greed and prudent man’s caution, I started u 
from the voluptuous rest into which | had fallen, and was deep in the thick 
mazes of an undeniable, though thick forest, ere I felt convinced that this 
was the principal quarter prohibited by my little guide. I had twice raised 
the gorgeous bird, and twice fired in vain, when, as [ was crossing a narrow 
dongur, or ravine, over which it had passed, and through which ran a little 
thread of water, my eyes became all at once riveted on certain marks in 
the sandy soil—the uninistakeable bagh ka-punja—the traces of a cheeta’s 
feet! Knowing that the leopard and panther frequent the deepest dells, 
making their dens in such coal retreats as are likely to furnish water as well 
as shade, I resolved on instant return ; but had not retraced my way forty pa- 
ces ere a loud grow! iu advance startled me into the certainty cf near aud 
immediate danger Before me, in almaost the very track | had come, and 
giering through the acacia bushes, I saw a pair of fiery globes—the eyes of 
the crouching peril ; whilst lashing its tail, it gave, in truth, dreadful note of 
preparation. 

‘I -was, a8 nearly as I could calculate, within two springs of it. My Man 
ton was loaded, but not with wall ; to my right was an open spaoe, leading 
to a few scattered kaveet, or wood-apple trees, between which and me the 

round seemed to have been recently brokenup for several yards, for it was 

ere and there cut up, divested of turf, the grass lying about, while leaves 
and branches were strewed over all. A glauce was sufficient to convince 
that, if attainable, my post of defence would be the bole of the nearest, 
which was alew the largest tree ; almost despairing of reaching it ere the 
cheeta made his attack, instead of turning back, | effected a sudden leap to 
the right, and in avother moment gained the desired position, yet, not with- 
out running another and an unexpected risk ; for iy my momentary descent 


| the cheeta—and my 
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upon the iatervening space, [ found the leaf-strewn soil give way under me 
aad instantly became aware that beneath it was a hollow or chasm of some 
sort. 

‘In another instant the unsteady footing I had there occupied was inva- 
ded by the pursuing cheeta! The enormous and ferocious creature, light- 
ing withina foot of me, at the very verge of the pitfall—for such, indeed it 
proved—had scarcely touched the treacherous superstructure, ere the whole 

iving way he was precipitated backwards—still, however, clinging by his 
ae et to the margin, whence his hot and feted breath strack against 
my forehead! In the utmost terror I could yet gaze witha strange fascina- 
tion on the grand but awful appearance of the animal—itself full of fear as 
well as rage, its eyes, red and ravenous, sent a chill to my blood, while from 
ts distended jaws, covered with spumy foam, issued the appalling discord 
of itsvoice. Once it raised itself so completely from the chasm into which 
its hinder parts depended, that I wade sure it would effect its escape ; and 
with a last effort, I raised my fowling-piece, levelled it at his eyes and fired. 
The cheeta, yelling hideously, fell into the pit; and breathing a fervent 
thanksgiving for such an issue to my well-founded apprehensions, I sank, 
utterly unable to stand, upon the ground. 

‘ But it was no time for delay, the eveuing was advancing, shadows were 
already lengthening into gigantic grotesqueness ; and | had so entirely en- 
tangled myself in the jungle, that [ could not be certain of my way out of 
it. On, however, I struck, till findiug myself more deeply involved in its 
tastnesses, I paused to reflect. The sun was setting: its golden light falling 
like the intangible shadows of a troop of bright spirits ou the gceen branches 
of the trees, reminded me, that as [ had come towards the east, I should 
now turn my face towards the sinkingluminary. But the thickets increased 
in size, the jungle thickened—there were numerous ravines and gullies in 
the course I had taken ; and I really felt very uncomfortable. Presently I 
found myself at the mouth of a sort of cave. and concluding it might be the 
lair of the cheeta or his mate, [ turned away from it, and ascended a slight 
mound covered with soft moss and parasite plants, which, indeed, proved to 
be the roof of the antre; for, whilst I groped on hands and knees, escalading 
the slippery yet gradual ascent, a sound of human voices reached me, and 
had scarcely paused to listen ere, lo! the whole gave way, whilst, as if in 
ridiculous imitation of my recent foe, down I fell, unhurt, but sorely alarmed 
—amongst a group who were assuredly still more terrified than myself !— 
Screams, cries, imprecations, assailed me ! 

‘“ Bhaug! Bhaug! It isa tiger!’ cried one. 

““ Afreet! ghowl! peeshash! Itis a goblin, a spectre, a demon,’ said 
another; and when at length I gut up, picking up my uniujared limbs and 
Manton, I found myself in the centre of a subierranean hut; the occupants 
of which were an old man a woman, and a boy,—all of whom had evident- 
ly been busily tending a great fire, on which were placed the simple uten- 
sils employed by the natives in the distillery of —— arrack. It was, 
in fact, the secret retreat of a ‘ulal, or distiller of splritous liquor. 

‘In afew words I explained the natore of the accideut—the adventure of 

Tndee to bestow a bukshish (gratuity) on whoever 
would point out the path | should take. Great was the joy of the poor 
people to hear that the cheeta had been snared; they assured ime that its 
escape from the pit was impossible, and its mate had been killed some 
wool before. Beseeching me to retain the secret of their retreat between 
the lips of silence, they directed the boy to put me in the right track, from 
which I had constéanaely deviated, and I left them. But the terrors of the 
night were not yet over. 

‘It was now dark, quite dark. The sudden and brief twilight of our 
Indian climes had come and gone whilst I remaived in the underground hut, 
which, indeed, | found to be on the very borders of the plain, hidden 
among the last thickets of the jungle. We had not gonea mile of the six 
which I was told I had to proceed, before my little guide, stumbling over 
something in the narrow pathway, fell, cutting his kuee against a stone. I 
had, fortunately, the East Indian sportsman’s usual supply of diachylon 
about me, which | applied to the wound; but, as the poor child walked 
with difficulty and seemed anxious to return, I made him describe the direc- 
tion I had to pursue and dismissed him, enriched beyond all former expe- 
‘rience—iy the possession of arupee. He told me I had but to follow the 
sendeiierened track to reach my place of encampment, and [ did not 
think it likely I could diverge trom the one limited path into any soil more 
rugged and unbeaten. There was no moonas yet, and the wide open plain, 
here and there intersected by slight gravelly ravines, the oummer-drte beds 
of mountain-torrents in the monsoon, and here and there a tuft of bushes or 
a clump of trees seemed almost boundless. Behind me [ could still define 
the dusky shadows of woods and hills, but in front all was level vacancy, 
except far, far in advance, where a twinkling light denoted the night-fire of 
a pilgrim, the habitation of man, or the shrine of a faquir This was the 
point given me to march upon, and whilst it lasted all went well; but it soon 
disappeared, aud I saw it no more. 


‘ All the sounds and sensations peculiar to an Asiatic night were gathering 
around meas I slowly proceeded. The air was agreeably cool, a myriad of 
insects, born of darkness, filled the atmosphere ; the fetid green bug stuck 
in my hair, mosquitos buzzed hungrily about my ears, and large white- 
winged moths, with obtuse pertinacity, mistook my eyes for some luminous 
food; crickets and grasshoppers chirruped loudly around, occasionally a 
night-owl hooted across the waste, and as I crossed a small runnel of water 
a flock of huge white herons, called paddi-birds from their frequenting the 
wet paddi, or rice fields, rose simultaneously from their drink, looking as 
they flew lazily away like a troop of ghosts in snowy shrouds. There was 
the boom of a bittern, and the croak of many bull-frogs; and, by and by, 
beautiful in the pitchy darkness which precede the rise ofthe moon, the 
sky was thronged with fire flies. They danced, and gleamed, and glittered 
around me, like floating gems; they decked the trees of a tope or grove, 
through which I passed till every branch seemed festooned with fairy 
lamps, every leaf dewed with drops of diamonds, and rubies, and emeralds; 
and [I paused in mute admiration to look atthem Suddenly, as suddenly as 
1 had appeared before me, and as if swayed by some inscrutable policy 
of their own, they vanished, aud all again was obscurity. Indeed, it was 
now so dark that | knew the moon must soon arise, aud feeling a certain 
security in remaining still, [ resolved to wait till the night grew lighter. I 
had descended a slight sandy defile and was seated on a bank near the little 
rill, wlich in breadth was nota yard across; the delicious coolness of the 
breeze, the rich odour that came wafted from the golden blossoms uf some 
babools ene trees) near me, the disappearance of the annoy ing in- 
sects, and a considerable degree of tatigue, combined to drowse my facul 
ties, and [ was supinely yielding to the irresistible clasp of slumber, when, 
all at once something hurtled pust me, a whirring sort of noise was heard, 
some sharp substance struck me paintully on my extended leg, a sound as 
of the clattering of many rods struck together in quick succession followed, 
and all was again silent! In violent terror, I put my hand to my leg, and 
found that, in truth, sometbing had pierced through my trousers, for blood 
was running from the wound. I could see nothing, bat l\drew something 
from the ground. Could it bean arrow? Nay, it was the newly-dropped 
quill of a porcupine! The shy animal, so rarely seen, had come to drink, 
and, in its unexpected contact with my leg, had been deprived of a quill; 
one of those beautitully dotted quills, of which the expert natives of some 
parte of India make such elegant work-boxes 

‘It was still dark, though the pitchy denseness of the atmosphere had 
subsided. 1 bowever,deemed it advisable to remove from the proximity 
of water; and, creeping up into the plain, threw myself down on the dry, 














hispid spear grass, where I contrived for a few minutes to keep awake; but 
alas! (a word which the clever young author of Eothen avers 1s never spok- 
en, though often written) just as I was conscious of a coming grey to 
bo skies, the god of sleep, too strong for me, attacked me and [ succumb- 


‘No doubt of it; I slept soundly—sweetly; no doubt of it. I have 
never, since then, slept in the open air either soundly or sweetly, for my 
awaking wasfull of horror! Betore [ was fully awake, however, I had a 
strange perception of danger, which tied me down to the earth, warning me 
against all motion. I knew that there was s shadow creeping over me be- 
neath which to lie in dumb inaction was the wisest resource. I felt that my 
lower extremities were being invaded by the heavy coils of a living chain ; 
but, as if a providential opiate had been infused into my system, preventing 
all movement of thew or sinew, I knew not till I was wide awake ihat an 
concen serpent covered the whole of my nether limbs, up to the 

nees. 

‘« My God, I am lost!” was the mental exclamation I made as every 
drop of blood in my veins seemed turned to ice ; and anon I shook like an 
aspen leaf, until the very fear that my sudden palsy might rouse the reptile 
occasioned a revulsion of feeling, and I again lay paralysed. It slept, or at 
all events remained stirless; and how long it so remained I know not, for 
time to the fearstruck is as the ring ofeternity. Allat once the sky cleared 
up, the moon shone out, the stars were over me; | could see them all as I 
lay stretched on my side, one hand under my head, whence I dared not re- 
move it, nor dared I look downwards at the loathsome bedfellow which my 
evil stars had seut me. Unexpectedly a new object of terror supervened ; 
acurious purring sound behind me, followed by two smart taps on the 
ground, putthe spake on the alert; for it moved, and! felt that it was 
crawling upwards to my breast. At fhat moment, when [ wasalmost mad- 
dened by insupportable apprehension into starting up to meet, perhaps, 
certain destruction, something sprang upon my shoulder—upon the reptile ! 
There was a shrill cry from the new assailant, a loud appalling hiss from the 
serpent; for an instant 1 could feel them wrestling, as it were, on my body; 
in the next, they, were beside me on the turf; in another, a few f gcew off, 
struggling, twisttmg round each other, fighting furiously, | beheld them,— 
a munghoos, or ichneumon, and a cobra di capello ! 

‘I started up, | watched that most singular combat, for all was now as 
clear as day. [ saw them stand aloof fora moment; the deep venomous 
fascination of the snaky glance powerless against the quick, keen, restless 
orbs of its opponent; | saw this duel of the eye exchange once more for 
closer conflict; I saw that the munghoos was bitten, that it darted away, 
doub:less in search of that still unknown plant whose juices are its alleged 
antidote against shake-bite ; that it returned with fresh vigour to the attack; 
and then, glad sight! [saw the cobra di capello, maimed from hooded 
head to scaly tail, fall lifeless from its hitherto erect position, witha baffled 
hiss; whilst the svonderful victor, indulging itself ina series of fierce leaps 
upon the body of its antagonist, danced and bounded about, purring and 
spitting like am enraged cat! 

‘Little graceful creature! I have ever since kept a pet munghoos, 
the mest attached, the most playful, and most frog-dsvouring of all favour- 
ites. 

‘I very soon found my way to my tent, where there were some strange 
surmises about my absence. Need I tell you how I enjoyed my cur- 
ry and rice that night late as it was? or how I countermanded the 
marching orders for next morning? or how sowmdly | slept after those 
‘ Three Adventures before Midnight?’ 

—————— 


THE VISCOUNTESS’S VISION OF THE ROYAL 
BALL. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


It is the strangest thiag in the world [ wrote the young Viscountess Trevor 
in her favourite commonplace book, the blauk end ot which had been, since 
her residence at Trevor Court, converted into a journal }—it is the strangest 
thing in the world that Lord and Lady Castlemoat should see so much to op- 
pose in our taste for living in the country. If Arthur were in Parliament, 
or if we had a house in town of our own, the case would be different. But 
since, when in London, we have to choose between a visit to them, or a re- 
sidence in a hotel, as costly as it is uncomfortable, what more natural than 
that we should prefer remaining at Trevor Court; a place they have given 
up to us, and which, during the last year, we have converted into a para- 
dise on earth. 

Still, though I am certain we are dreadfully in the way whenever we 

have occasion to spend a day or two in Grosyenor-square, and though Lady 
Sophia and Lady Adelaide always cuntrive to make me feel it before I have 
been an hour in the house, scarcely a day passes without a letter from my 
mother-in-law, complaining of our obstinacy in remaining in the country, 
now there are neither field-sports nor neighbours left to help us through 
our time. — Castlemoat seems to think that by my influence, Trevor 
has been persuaded to mope himself to death ; merely because his parbenue 
wife has not courage to confront the scrutiny of the beau monde. 
_ How little do my mother and sister-in-law understand me; and how small 
is my chance of changing their opinion! It would be like talking to a blind 
man of the rainbow, to assure them of the delights we take in our improve- 
ments here, and the advantage their progress has derived trom our being on 
the spot. The only answer [ ever obtain from the girls is, that ‘when in 
former days they visited Trevor Court, it looked wondertelly like a state pri- 
son, and that they should be sorry ever*to see it again ;’ while their mother 
ae more than once given me tu understand that Arthur is spoiling the 
Pp ace. 

‘Itis not to be expected, my dear Lady,’ said she, ‘that your father’s 
charming villain Hertfordshire should have inspired you with a taste for 
antiquities. Still, | was in hopes that my son had too much respect for all 
that is venerable in our family-place, to vulgarise it by modern improve- 
ments.’ 

I assured her, and with truth, that nothing had been done to alter the an- 
tique aspects of the old mansion; thatevery fragment of painted glass has 
been carefully replaced, and that my flower-garden is placed at a sufficient 
distance from the house to produce no change in the approach. Bat | can- 
not persuade her to believe that the filling up of the moat was a necessary 
precaution, or that the typhus fever, the perpetual recurrence of which in 
the household seemed to render a residence hae impracticable, had never 
once reappeared since the destruction of those stagnant waters. All the 
auswer | obtain is, that ‘ when people are not accustomed to that sort of feu- 
dal habitation, they think it dull;’ and that‘ those who are bored, often fan- 
cy themselves ii.’ 

Useless to assure her that I have never known aday’s ill health, or a mo- 
ment’s ennui at Trevor Court, or that the mortality which prevailed there 
while it remaiued the family residence, was long before | was born. Lam 
now so accustomed to find every thing I say or do converted by the Trevor 
family into indications of my plebeian origin, that | have ceased to vindicate 
my tastes and opinions. Argument might some day or other lead to conten- 
tion; and so long as | am assured of Arthur’s approval and affections, better 
they should think me stupid, than petulant or ‘self-assured. Let my hus- 
band only be content to remain quietly with me at Trevor Court, enjoying 

our ridesand drives this delicious spring weather ; leaving them to their noisy 
roucd of boilow dissipations. 





But | am beginning to be half afrai Lord Castlemoat’s last letter accus- 
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ee ar success of my labours, I lost sight of every object in 

In no other manner can I account for my preposterous conduct, or my 
strange cog rina | in accepting with glee the proposition of Lady Sophia 
Trevor, that I should fill in her mother’s minuet the place of Lady Clansie- 
phen, who, not yet arrived, was supposed to be detained by the unpunctu- 
ality of Louise Conscious that I Thad not forgotten my school-day lessous 
from Madame Michan, | was euchanted by the prospect of becoming the 
mark of general observation. The original owner of the pink aud green 
sacque could not have been more contemptibly elated. 

I saw that Trevor did not wish me to dance, yetl persisted—persisted 
though my partner was to be Mary Herbert’s brother-—the only one of the 
pretendants to my hand, against whose future acquaintance Arthur ever 
took exception. 

‘ Lord Herbert is the only one of them who really loves you—loves you 
as I do—loves you for yourself,’ he said. ‘For both our sakes—for all our 
sakes—better that the intimacy should end.’ 

Aud ithas ended. No communication ever passed between us from the 
hour of my marriage—except a distant bow when we met in the world— 
until this unlucky ball. Why—why was I so bewildered by my own vab- 
ity as to overlook, even for a momeut, the prohibition of my husband ! 

Herbert is at all times one of the finest young menin England. But uev- 
er did I see him look so bold or so distinguished as in the > of a Knight 
of the Golden Fleece, which he wore on the present occasion. And yet 1 
never saw hitn so little like himself. Instead of his usual grave reserve, his 
head appeared as much turned as my own by the levity of the night. There 
was an affectation of triumph iu his air as he took me from my husband's 
arm and led me to my place opposite the queen and court. 

I fancied—it might be faucy—that a murmur of general adiniration arose 
when the full-toned orchestra struck up for our minuet. Of course I only 
shared the applause with Mary Herbert and my sisters-in-law. Bat at the 
moment my vain heart suggested that every eye was fixed upon myself— 
under which impression T grew sadly coufused. My confusion, indeed, 
must have been evident to all. For Lord Herbert instantly began to whis- 
per words of encouragement; and the first time the figure of the minuet 
enabled him to take my hand, he had the audacity to press it, precisely as 
when in our days of courtship, he made me the offer of his own. 

But mine was not, as then, withdrawn. Without making a scene, it would 
have been impossible ; and every time the figure again brought us together, 
In spite of the indignant and reproving expression of my countenance, his 
offence was renewed. In the last figure, when the cavalier takes for the 
moment both hands of his partner, he seized upon mine with an ardour and 
impetuosity, which, I feared, must be as perceptible to the whole room as it 
was embarrassing to myself. 

Tresolved of course, the moment the concluding courtesy of the minuet 
set me at liberty, to rejoin my sisters-in-law, and go in search of Arthur, 
without exchanging either a look or a word with my presumptuous partner. 
But how was this to be done? Lady Sophia and he sister were dancing 
with favourite partners, with whom they instantly mace off to the tea-reom 
—and even Lady Mary was too much engrossed y her handsome Highland 
cavalier, todo more than toreply to my inquiries ‘whether she had seen 
Lord Trevor,’ that he was ‘ waltzing in the gallery with Countess Dietrich- 
stein.’ . 

She spoke with an arch smile ; as if aware that [ had been taxing Trevor 
the preceding evenitig with his excessive admiration of the Austrian ambas- 
sadress. 

What was to be done? There 1 stood in the centre of that immense ball 
room, looking very awk ward and very silly—embarrassée de ma contenance 
as the French say ; and on finding a secondroyal minuet about to commence 
—not daring to cross the room alone, I was only too glad to accept Lord 
Herbert's arm to lead me to my place. ' » 

4 But where was my place, every seat was occupied, and Lord Trevor 

ancing! Provoking was the smile with which Lord Merbert pointed 
out this to my notice, as he quietly mingled with the throng moving to 
wards the refresliment-room, as though it were our only resource, I had ne 
choice but to be acquiescent 

The only persons near me with whom I was the least acquainted, were 
the Duchess of St. Michaels, Lady Castlemoat’s sister, who has always re- 
ceived me with coldness, and on the present occasion chilled me almost to 
tears by her stiff bow; and two or three young men, who smiled significant- 
ly at Herbert as we passed. I even pelt a second attempt to join Lady 
Sophia, on finding my arm fondly pressed under that of my partner. But 
she not only shrugged her shoulders as I approached her; but whispered 
something to Lord Edwin, on whose arm she was leaning, about ‘manque d’ 
usage,’ which I am certain, applied to me. - 

What was I to do?—I now see clearly what Tought to have done. But 
the intoxication of the hour prevailed. Stung to the soul by the neglect of 
So and the impertinence of his family, I nerved my courage—I 

ed my repugnance—resoly i ; 
phe oe rh te, 3 songag resolved to act as [ had seen others act under 

‘They have chosen me to be Lady Barbara for to-night, and Lady Bar: 
bara I will be!’ I thought, still straining my head to overlook the crowd, in 
the vain hope that Arthur might remember to come and fetch me, and be 
following us through the throng. Alas! Not a vestige of him! "From a 
distance, the air of the waltz in which he was still engaged, pursued 
me, like a guilty thought; till, piqued and mortified, I went and sat down 
ecb pe the refresiment-room with Lord Herbert, so faint that I could 

At length, [ discerned afar off, the magnificent emeralds of the countess ; 
and though the intervening crowd prevented my seeing who was her part- 
ner, the expression of Lord Herbert's face, who was at ‘that moment addres- 
sing me, told me, plainer than words, that it was no other than my husband 
I could scarcely breathe ! , 
Pg ape = 50 carriage that evening to repair to Buckingham Pal- 

Lady | at had amused herself with instructing me half in jest 
half inearnest, in the use of a curious old racoco fan, painted on vellum (as it 
is supposed by Migaurd), which she taught me to manceuvre with the co- 
quettish graces in which Lady Barbara (to whom it originally belonged) 
is said to have excelled. Now or never was the moment to turn the lesson 
to account! In the belief that Arthur was approaching me I strove to retalia'e 
upon him by replying with a hollow laugh to the compliments of Lord Her- 
bert; flirting my gorgeous fan as 1 listened with the affectations of a prac- 
tised coquette. I was heartily ashamed of myself all the while! But the 
influence of the pink and green sacque remained paramount. 

Rene se ‘agaceries’ touched the feelings of Arthor, I cannot guess.— 
Those of Lord Herbert they certainly did; for by degrees, he became so 

empresse’ in his homage, that [ had nothing left for it but to reply in the 
— wey rpm ais his acquaintance for ever. sigs 

etter if I had !—Insteac i i » fooli 
mo utter exclainatory remarks, concerning the Leewty ofhe operas fan 

é ; ’ g ity of the countess, I ac- 
owe his proposal tliat we should join the quadrille forming in the gal- 





ery. 

; Oh, Lady Barbara, Lady Barbara! If for your sins on earth you are 
doomed fora certain time to walk the night,’ or rather dance the night why 

eat sagt poms — person wherein to insinuate yourself for the 
erformance of your pranks, to the utter inj : i 

Pe pbappionche . he utter injury of my reputation—perhaps 

While we were dancing, Trevor came and looked on, with a look half 
amused and half indignant. But a beautifal girl was now hanging upon 
his arm; on whom he bestowed far more attention than on us. ‘Whom 
could it be? ft was neither Miss Barrington nor Miss Morrett, but a 
‘bloude’—a lovely ‘blonde’—with large blue eyes. Every thing that Ar- 
thur has so often told me he detested! But he seemed to detest ther uo 
longer! 
dis dain, {pronase op enone can eee tees alee 

ass, [ . Even Arthur 
| sage it, and was alarmed. For before the conclusion of the quadrille 
e walked away 

‘You are ill!’ whispered Lord Herbert in the tenderest tones. ‘For 
Heaven's sake, allow ine to fetch you a glass of water.’ 

‘No, no!’ Tsaid. ‘The heat of the room istoo much for me I will not 
wait for Lady Castlemoat’s departure, who, as a chaperon, must stay till the 
end. You inust do me the favour to call the carriage.’ 

Without a word of remonstrance, he conducted me down stairs with ten- 
der care to the cloak-room ; where I remained while he executed my com- 
mission. In a few mioutes he hurried back, and while the cry of ‘ Lady 
Trevor's carriage stops the way,’ resounded from the vestibule, he dragged 
rather than led me down the steps leading into the hall, through the file 
of rooms in attendance and in a moment | found myself in the carriage,— 
Surrounded by yeomen of the guard, and startled by the shouting of the 
footinen in waiting, I hurried in, without noticing that it was neither my 
own chariot, nor Lady Castlemoat’s family-coach r 

It mattered little, so that I was conveyed home. Lord Herbert had pro- 


bably taken his sister’ pins : - 
os y — y sist rs, seeing that mine was not to be found; and long be- 
re t reached Grosvcnor-square, I was so drowned in tears—tears long re- 


pressed, and now a right welcome relief—that I had no attention to bestow 
on aught beside. 

A thundering knock, and the steps of the carriage let down apprised me 
that we bad arrived ; and chietly anxious to dry my eyes and conceal my 
emotions from the servants in attendance, and the crowd that began tu gath- 
er when the carriaze stopped, I rushed in the moment the door was o yen- 
ed, nor till 1 was fairly in the hall, did I notice the absence of the fat old 







family porter, of that the lamps streaming over the marble pavement, and 
the red baize doors thrown open for me to pass, were those of another 
house than that of my father-in-law ! 

Starting back, I was about to explain my mistake to the astonished ser- 
vants by whom I had been admitted, and return to the carriage. But al- 
ready I heard it driving off! ‘The hall door was closed ;—the chain up.— 
And instead of servants in attendance, I saw only Lord Herbert, who 
must have accompanied the carriage—seated either with the coachman 
or footmen ! 

Speechless with wonder and indignation, had not power to resist when 
he conducted me into an apartment on the ground-floor, dimly lighted by a 
pair of candles; where he entreated me to repose myself. Unable to pro- 
cure my carriage, and afraid lest [ should become seriously indisposed at the 
palace, he had herd me, he said, to the house of a relative in Eaton-square, 
where he was every moment expecting Lady Castlemoat’s carriage to 
fetch me away. Lord Trevor was apprised of my illness, and would 
doubtless soon make his appearance. 

_ Never shall { forget the oppression of breath tbat overcame me as I 
listened to this explanation, evidently a mere subterfage! I tried to ex- 
press my indignant feelings ; but nota word could [ utter. 

‘[ do not wonder you feelindisposed, dearest Lady Trevor,’ he said, pro- 
fiting by my embarrassment to take a seat beside me on the sofa upon which 
Thad sunk. * Itis easy for an honourable man to conceive your disgust at 
being required to appear in presence of your sovereign in the costume of a 
woman who was adisgrace to the age in which she lived. In her lifetime 
Lady Barbara Trevor was an object of terror and hatred to the obscure 
man on whom, ina fit of caprice,she bestowed her hereditary nobility aud 
vast possessions. Never weary of upbraiding the unhappy soldier of fortune 
distinguished by her choice, her shameless immorality «ally justified his re- 
pentance of the ambitious marriage which served only t, confer nobility on 
his heirs. 

‘And was such a woman,’ he continued. modulating his voice to a more 
tender key, as he endeavoured to take my hand, ‘ was such a woman the 
only model that could be found for the imitation of the gentlest, fairest, and 
most virtuous of her sex ?’ 

Alarmed beyond expression, I started from my seat, and with my face 
crimson with shame, and the pulses throbbing in my temples, rushed to- 
wards thedoor. Jt was locked! perhaps from without! but with super- 
natural strength I burst it open,—tore myself from his grasp,—and, guided 
only by the glimmering light emitted by the half open door of the room I 
had quitted, groped my way alongadark passage leading from the hall, 
where the lamps were already extinguished. 

As in the corridor of acountry-house, bed-rooms opened on either side.— 
I tried several doors, but all were fast. Atlength, hearing the footsteps of 
Lord Herbert close upon me, I rushed with sach force upon a door 
at = end of the passage that it yielded, almost with a crash, to my 
attack. 

Judge of my amazement! In the centre of the room stood my husband, 
quietly removing from his shoulder the Order of the Bath he had worn that 
evening in the costume of Sir Harry Chamberlain. 

‘ What in the name of Heaven, Minnie, are you doing here?’ cried he.— 
But on a that I was closely followed by Lord Herbert, his voice 
changed from an intonation of wonder to that of rage. What he uttered, I 
dare not transcribe; but the insulting and coarse rejoinder of Lord Herbert, 
so much at variance with his usual deportment, seemed fully to justify the 
increasing fury of my husband. 

_ At any other moment, my first impulse would have been to throw myself 

into the arms of Arthur and denounce the vile treachery by which I had 

been misguided. But in his present mood I dared not. Both he and 

Lord Herbert were actuated by sentiments so strange, so ungovernable, 

and so frantic, that I trembled on perceiving that my husband still wore 

“ ae and that the hand of Lord Herbert was already on the hilt of his 
ade. 

How isit that, at such moments, some women become endowed with 
an instinctive eloquence, more powerful than strength ; while others re- 
main meek, weak, and helpless—helpless as I was, asl stoud speechless 
= yeees my hands between those who were thirsting for cath other’s 

plood ! 

And in another moment that blood was drawn. On my husband’s haugh- 
ty command to his rival to quit the room, Lord Herbert rushed upon him 
like a madman. Nota step could I stir to interpose between them. At that 
crisis of horror, had millions of human lives depended upon it, [ could not 
have uttered a single shriek. 

I heard the clash of swords. I saw the bright steel flash, as Lord Her- 
bert, blind with rage— But no! [ cannot write it. In another second I 
was on the floor beside the bleeding body of my husband, imploring him, 
like the distracted Belvidera, to ouk to me, though it were but a 
word—though it were but a curse, and pressing my quivering lips to 
his clammy forehead—to his cold cheek—to his fixed and Justreless 
eyes. 

A deep, deep sob burst from my oppressed heart, as suddenly a warmer 
touch apprised me that my trembling hands were clasped in those of another 
Believing myself to be again nalel by Lord Herbert, I snatched them fu- 
riously away ; whenlo! my ears were greeted by a joyous ringing laugh, 
and on unclosing my eyes, which I had averted from the scene of horror 
they rested upon my unfortunate maid, standing by my bedside, hold- 
ing over her arm the pink and green sacque, full trimmed, and read 
to be tried on. And ob! what joy to find myself in my cheerful - 
room at Trevor Court, with the sun of a May morning shining full into the 
room! 

‘Lhave been waiting breakfast for you these ten minutes,’ cried Arthur, 
pressing tu bis lips the hand I no longer withdrew, ‘ but I will not ask you 
what detained you. Wilson tells me she has been so busy finishing your 
costume that she has allowed you to oversleep yourself. And what ashock- 
ing nightmare you have had ! ’ 

‘Take away that horrid dress, and never let me hear the name of 
Lady Barbara Trevor mentioned again,’ I cried, unable to repress my tears 
of self-gratuiation on finding my terrible ordeal only adream. ‘ You must, 
a you must, find some pretext for our absenting ourselves from the 

all ! ; 
‘ Butmy mother—think of my father and mother’s indignation !’ remon- 
strated Arthur, who had been examining with provoking complacency my 
beautiful dress. 

_Even that consideration, however, did not suffice to reconcile me to the 
pink and green sacque. And a few days afterwards I was enabled to sug- 
gest a pretext for remaining quietly in the country which the whole family 
kindly admitted to be valid. All my previous ennui, all my restless 
nights were accounted for. An heir to the house of all the Trevors’ is in 
prospect. 

‘Country air and perfect tranquillity’ are luckily recommended by the 
family oracle in whom Lady Castlemost has implicit confidence ; and 
though I have sufficient self-command to entreat that Arthur will profit 
by the invitation with which he had been honoured, he has decided [in my 
opinion as judiciously as kindly ] that he should find ne pleasure in the royal 
ball, now that the Red Riband has no chance of companionship with the 
pink and green sacque. 

And so we must trust to the newspapers and our friends for a clearer notion 
than my bewildering vision afforded of—the Royal Ball. 


——_——— 


MARSTON ; OR THE MEMOIRS OF A STATESMAN. 
Concluded ‘rom Albion of October 25, 


PART XX. 

My mission to the junta was speedily and successfully accomplished.— 
Spain, in want of everything but that which no subsidy could supply, a de- 
termination to die in the last intrenchments, was offered arms, ammunition, 
and the aid of an English army. In her pride, and yet a pride which none 
could blame, she professed herself able toconquer by her own intrepidity. 
Later experience showed her, by many a suffering, the value of England as 
the guide, sustainer, and engnehe of her ational strength. But Spain had 
still the gallant distiaction of being the first nation which, as one nan, dared 
to defy the conqueror of all the great military powers of the Continent. The 
sieges of Saragossa and Gerona will immortalize the courage of the Spanish 
soldier ; the guerilla campaigns will immortalize the courage of the Spanish 
peasant; and the memorable confession of the French Emperor, that ‘ Spain 
was his greatest terror, and his ultimate ruin,’ is a testimonial more lasting 
than the proudest trophy, to the magnanimous warfare of the Peninsula. 

This was the Crisis. “The spirit of the whole European war now assumed 
a bolder, loftier, and more triumphant form. A sudden conviction filled the 
geueral heart, that the fortunes of the field were about to change. Nations 
which had, ti]l then, been only emulous in prostration to the universal con- 
queror, now assumed the port of courage, prepared their arms, and longed to 
try their cause again in battle, The outcry of Spain, answered by the trum- 
pet of England, pierced to the depths of that dungeon in which the intrigue 
aid power of France had laboured to inclose the continental nations. The 
war of the Revolution had already found historians, of eloquence and know- 
ledge worthy of so magnificent an era of human change. But, to me, the 
chief interest arose from its successive developments of the European mind. 
Tbe whole period was a continued awakening of faculties, hitherto almost 








unknown, in the great body of ‘he people. ‘The first burst of the Revolu- 
tion, like the first use of gunpowder, had only shown the boundless force of 


. 







a new element of destruction. The Spanish insurrection aeplae pe 
tecting and preservative power. The tremendous energy which to 
defy all control was there seen effecting the highest results of national de- 
fence, and giving proot of the irresistible strength provided in the population 
of every land. What nation of Europe does not 3 a million of men for 
its defence ; and what invader could confront a million of men on their own 
soil? Let this trath be felt, and aggression becomes hopeless, and war 
ceases to exist among men. 

For the first time in the history of war, it was discovered, that the true 
force of kingdoms bad been mistaken—a mistake which had lasted for one 
thousand years; that armies were but splendid machiues ; and that, while 
they might be crushed by the impulse of machines more rapid, stronger, and 
more ey arged, nothing could crush the vigour of defence, while it 
was supplied by a people. 

The levee en masse of France was the rudest, as it was the earliest, form 
of the new discovery. There, terror was the moving principle. The con- 
scription was the recruiting-officer. The guillotine was the commander who 
mancnvred the geuerals, the troops, the nation. Yet, the Revolutionary 
armies differed in nothing from the monarchical. but in the superiority of their 
nnmbers, and the inferiority of their discipline. 

The war of Spain was another, and a nobler advanve. It was the war of 
anation. In France the war was the conspiracy of a faction. In Spain the 
loss of the capital only inflamed the hostility of the provinces. In France 
the loss of the capital would have extinguished the Revolution; as it after- 
wards extinguished the Empire. I think tnat I can see the provision for a 
still bolder and more beveticial advance, even in those powerful develop- 
ments of national capabilities. It will, perbaps, be left to other nations.—- 
Spain and France have a yoke upon their minds, which will disqualify them 
both from acting the nobler part of guides to Europe. Superstition contains 
in itself the canker of slavery ; perfect freedom is essential to perfect power; 
aud the nation which, from its cradle, prostrates itself to the priest, must re- 
tain the early flexure of its spine. The a experiment must be reserved 
for a nobler public mind ; for a people religious without fanaticism, and free 
without licentiousness ; honouring the wisdom of their fathers, without re- 
jecting the wisdom of the living age; aspiring but to the ministration of uni- 
versal good, and feeling that its opulence, knowledge, and grandeur are only 
gifts for mankind. ; 

The system of the war was now fully established. All the feelings of Eng- 
land were fixed on the Peninsula, and all the politics of her statesmen 
their rivals were alike guided by the course of the conflict The prediction 
was gallantly fulfilled—that the French empire would there expose its flank 
to English intrepidity ; that the breaching battery which was to open the 
way to Paris, would be fixed on the Pyrenees; that the true sign of con- 
quest was the banner of England. 

The battle of the Ministry was fought in Spain, and as victoriously as the 
battle of ourarmy. We saw Opposition gradually throw away its arms. and 
gradually diminish in the popular view, until its existence was mea visi- 
ble. Successive changes varied the cabinet, but none shook its stability. 
Successive ministers sank into the grave, but the ministry stood. The spirit 
of the nation, justly proud of its triumphs, disdained to listen to the whispers 
of a party, who murmured defeat with victory before their eyes; who con- 
pote up visions of ruin, only to be rebuked by realities of triamph: and to 
whom national scorn of fiver Recher ty and the national rejoicing in the proud- 
est success, could not unteach the wom mY of despair. Perceval, the overe 
thrower of the Foxite ministry, perished; but the political system of the 
cabinet remained unchanged. Castlereagh perished—Liverpool perished ; 
but the political system still remaind. The successive pilots might give up 
the helm, but the course of the great vessel continued the same—guided by 
the same science, avd making her way through sunshine, and through storm, 
to the same point of destination. 

The three successive ministers were men of bigh ability for government, 
though their character of ability exhibited the most remarkable distinctions. 
Perceval had been a lawyer, and had risen to the rank of attorney gerral. 
In the House, he carried the acuteness, the logic, and even the manne., of 
his profession with nim. Without pretending to the power of eloquence, 
he singularly possessed the power of conviction; without effecting changes 
in the theory of the constitution, he put its truths in a new light; and with- 
out a trace of bigotry, he defended, with conscientious vigour, the rights of 
the national religion Sustaining a bold struggle at the head of the feeblest 
minority perhaps ever known in Parliament, he had shown unshaken cour- 
age and uadismayed principle in the day of the Foxite supremacy, This 
defence was at length turned into assault, and his opponents were driven 
from power. His ministry was too briet for his fame. But, when he feli 
by the hand of a maniac, be left a universal impression on the mind of the 
empire, that the blow had deprived it of a great ministerial wind. 

Lord Castlereagh exhibited a character of a totally different order, yet 
equally fitted for his time. An Irishman, he had the habitual intrepidity of 
his countrymen, combined with the indefatigable diligence of England. No- 
bly connected, and placed high in public life by that connexion, he showed 
himself capable of sustaining his ministerial rank by personal capacity. Care- 
less of the style of his speeches, he was yeta grave, solid, and fully inform- 
ed debater. But it was in the council that his value to the country was most 
acknowledged. His conception of the rights, the influence, and the services 
of England, was lofty; and, when the time came for deciding on her rank in 
the presence of continental diplomacy, he was her chosen, and ber successful, 
representative. His natural place was among the councils of camps, where 
severeigns were the soldiers. The * march to Paris’ was due to his cour- 
age ; and the first fall of Napoleon was effected by the ambassador of Eng- 
land. 

Lord Liverpool was a man equally fitted for his time. The war had tri- 
umphantly closed. But a period af perturbed feelings and financial neces - 
sities followed. It Bah 5 the minister a combination of sound sense 
and practical vigour—of deference for the public feelings, yet respect for the 
laws—ot promptitude in discovering national resources, and yet of firmness 
in repelling factions change. The head of the cabinet possessed those quali- 
ties. Without brilliancy, without eloquence, without accomplished litera- 
ture; still, no man formed his views with a clearer intelligence; and no 
man pursued them with more steady determination. Perhaps disdaining 
the glitter of popularity, no minister, tor the last half century, had been so 
singularly exempt from all the sarcasms of public opinion. The nation reli- 


ed on his sincerity, honoured his purity of principle, and willingly confided ; 


its safety to hands which none believed capable of a stain. 

But the characters of those three ministers were striking in a still higher 
point of view. Their qualities seem to have been expressly constructed to 
meet the peculiar exigency of their times. Perceval—acute, strict, and with 
strong religious conceptions—to meet a period, when religious laxity in the 
cabinet had enfeebled the defence of the national religion. Castlereagh— 
stately, bold, and high-toned—to meet a period, when the fate of Europe was 
to be removed from cabiuets to the field, and when he was to carry the will 
of England among assembled monarchs. Liverpool—calm, rational, and 
practical; the man of conscience and common sense—for the period when 
the great questions of religion bad been quieted, the great questions of the 
war had died with the war, and when the supreme difficulty of the govern- 
ment was, to reconcile the pressure of financial exigency with the progress 
of the people—to invigorate the public frame without inflaming it by dan- 
gerous innovation—and to reconstruct the whole commercial constitution, 
without infringing on those principles which had founded the prosperity of 
the empire. 

At length the consttmmation came; the French empire fell on the field by 
the hand of England, All the sovereigns of Europe rushed in to strip the 
corpse, and each carried back a portion of the spoils. But the conqueror 
was content with the triumph, and asked no more of glory than the libera- 
tion of mankind. 

While all was public exultation for this crowning event, fortune had not 
neglected to reward the gentler virtues of one worthy of its noblest gifts. 
In my first campaign with the Prussian troops in France, | had intrasted to 
the care of the old domestic whom I found in the Chateau de Montauban, 
an escritoire and a picture, belonging to the family of Clotilde. The old 
man had disappeared ; and I took it for granted that he had been plundered, 
or had died. 

But one day, after my return from one of those splendid entertainments 
with which the Regent welcomed the Allied sovereigns, I found Clotilde 
deeply agitated. The picture of her relative was betere her, and she was 
gazing at its singularly expressive and lovely countenance with intense in- 
terest. 

She flew into my arms. ‘I have longed for your coming,’ said she, with 
glowing lips and tearful eyes, ‘ to offer at least one proof of gratitude for 
years ot the truest protection, and the most generous love. Michelle, the 
husband of my nurse, has arrived; and he tell me, that this escritoire con- 
tains the title-deeds of my family. 1 was resolved that you alone should 
open it. In the frame of that picture, in a secret drawer, is the key.’ The 
spring was touched, the key was found; and in the little chest was discov- 
ered, untouched by chance or time. the document entitling my beautiful and 
high-hearted wife to one of the finest possessions in France _ By a singular 
instance of good fortune, the property had been alienated, like so many of 
the estates of the noblesse ; and it now lay open to the claims of the original 
proprietorship. I hastened to Paris. My claim was acknowledged by the 
retarned Bourbon, and Clotilde had the delight of once more sitting under 
the vine and the fig-tree of her ancestors. The old domestic bad made it 
the business of years to obtain the means of — England. But the 





war had placed obstacles in his er every where, and he devoted himeelf 
thenceforth to the guardianship of his precious deposit, as the duty of his 
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life. He was almost pathetic, in his narration of the hazards to which it 
had been exposed in the perpetual convulsions of the country, and in the re- 
joicing with which he felt himself at last enabled to place it iu the hands of 
its ri fitfial mistress, the last descendant of the noble house of De Tourville. 
But [ had still to experience another gift of fortune. y 

On the evening of my birth-day, Clotilde had given a rustic féte to the 
children of her tenantry; and all were dancing in front of the chateau, with 
the gaiety and with the grace which nature seems to have conferred as an 
especial gift on even the hv mblest classes of France. 

The day was one of the luxury of summer. | The landscape before me 
was a rich extent of plain and hill; the fragrance of the vast gardens of the 
chateau was rising as the twilight approached; my infants were clustering 
round my knee; and in that thankfulness of heart, which is not less sincere 
for its not being expressed in words, I came to the conclusion, that no 
access of wealth, or of honours, could add to my substantial happiness at that 
hour. 

My reverie was broken by the sound of a caleche driving up the avenue. 
A courier alighted from it, who brought a letter with a black seal, addressed 
tome. It was from my old family solicitor, My noble brother had died 
in Madeira; where he had gone in the hopeless attempt to recruit a frame 
which he had exhausted by a life of excess. In that hour, I gave him the 
regrets which belonged to the tie of biood. I forgot his selfishness, aud for- 
gave his alienation. I thought of him only as the remembered playfellow 
of my early days; and could say in heart— Alas, my brother!’ The land- 
scape before me at last sank into night; and with feelings darkened like it, 
yet calm and still, [ saw the closing of a day which, paintul as was the cause, 
yet called meto new duties, gave me a stronger hold npon society, and plac- 
ed me in that position which I fully believe to combine more of the true ma- 
terials of happiness and honour than any other on earth—that of au opulent 
English nobleman. ; 

My brother, dying childless, had devolved the family estates to me, dis- 
winened of the results of his prodigality ; but I had still much to occupy 
me, in restoring them from the neglect of years. The life of the mem- 
ber of government was now to alternate with the life of the country gentle- 
man; and my transfer tothe House of Peers gave me the comparative lei- 
sure, essential to the English landholder. Tw cheer the country life by ra- 
tional hospitality; to make friends of those whom nature had made depend- 
ents; to sustain those laws which had turned England into a garden ; and to 
protect that ‘ bold peasantry,’ who ought to be the pride, as they are the 
strength of their country to excite the country gentlemen to the scientific 
study of the noblest of all arts, as it was the first, the cultivation of the soil ; 
to maintain among that gallant racea high sense of their purposes, their pow- 
ers, and their position ; to invigorate the principles which had made them 
the surest defenders of the throne in its day of adversity; and to fix in their 
minds by example, more effectual than precept, a solemn fidelity to the 
faith to the freedom of their forefathers :—these were the objects which 
I proposed to myself, and which the loftiest intellect. or the amplest opu- 
lence, might be well employed in attempting to fulfil. 

Those objects had been placed before England, from the day when the 
light of the Reformation broke through the Setinnen of a thousand years, 
and her brow was first designed for the diadem. By those she was made 
the universal protector of Europe, in its day of fugitive princes and falling 
thrones ; and by those alone will be erected round her, if she shall remain 
true to her allegiance, a wall of fire, in the days of that approaching contest 
which shall bring the powers of good and evil front to front, in strength and 
hostility unknown before, and consummate the wars of the world. 

Yet with those tranquil and retired pursuits, I still took my share in the 
activity of public life. I was still a minister, and bore my part in the dis- 
cussions of the legislature. But the great questions whicli had once sound- 
ed in my ear, like the call to battle in the ear of the warrior, had passed 
away. The minds that ‘rode in the whirlwind, and ruled the storm,’ had 
vanished with the storm. The surge had gone down ; and neither the dan- 

ers of my earlier day, nor the powers which were summoned to resist 
them, were to be found in the living generation. Yet, let it not be thought 
that I regard the mind of England as exhausted, or even as exhaustible.— 
The only distinction between the periods is, that one gave the impulse, and 
that the other only continues it. When peril comes again, we shall again 
see the development of power. We might as well doubt the existence of 
lightning, because the day is serene, the sun shining, and no cloud rolls 
across the heaven. But when the balance of the elements demands to 
= restored, we shall again be dazzled by the flash, and awed by the thun- 

er. 

But time has taught me additional lessons. 1 have learned to see a hand, 
in all its clouds, which guides man and kingdoms . with more than human 
po. In these remembrances, I have spoken but little of religion. It 

elongs to the chamber more than to the council; and it 1s less honoured 
than humiliated by being brought idly before men But by that light I have 
been able to see, where subtler minds have been blind. “The man may be 
bewildered by the glare of the torch in his hand, who would have found 
his way by trusting to the milder lustre of the stars. 

In the great war of our time, the greatest since the fall of the Roman 
empire—the war of the French Revolution—I think, that I can trace a di- 
vine protection, distinctly given to England as the champion of justice, hon- 
our, aud religion. [ offer but the outline of this view ; bat to me the proof 
is demonstrative. In every instance in which France aimed an especial 
blew at England, that blow was retorted by an especial retribution ; 
while her assaults ou the continental kingdoms were made with triumphant 
impunity. 

I give the examples. The French expedition to Egypt was formed with 
the express object of breaking down the influence of England in the East, 
and ultimately subverting her ladian empire—that expedition was the first 
which tarnished the military renown of the Republic, cost her a fleet, and 
lost her an army. Of the army which Napoleon led to Egypt, not a batta- 
lion returned to Europe but as the prisoners of England ! 

The French invasion of Spain was a blow aimed express/y at England.— 
Its object was the invasion of England—the Spanish war broke down the 
military renown of the Empire, and was pronounced by Napoleon to be the 
origin of his ruin! 

he invasion of Russia was a blow aimed expressly at England. Its object 
was the extinction of English commerce in the whole sea-line of the north 
—the invasion was punished, by the ruin of the whole veteran army of 
France ! 

Napoleon himself at length met the troops of England. He met them 
with an arrogant assumption of victory—‘ Ah! je les tiens, ces Anglais.’ 
Neyer was presumption more deeply punished. This single conflict de 
— bim; his laurels, his diadem, and his dynasty, were blasted to- 
gether! 

Itis not less memorable, that during the entire Revolutionary war, France 
was never suffered to inflict an injury on England; with one exception—the 
perfidious seizure of the English travelling in the French territories under 
the safeguard of the imperial passports. But this, too, had its punishment 
—and one of the most especial and characteristic retribution—Napoleon him- 
self wassenttoadungeon! By a fate unheard of even among’fallen princes, 
the man who had treacherously made prisouers of the English was himself 
made a prisoner, was delivered into English hands, was consigned to captivi- 
ty in an _— island, and died the prisoner of England! 

I speak of events like these, not in the spirit of superstition, nor in the 
fond presumption of being an interpreter of the mysterious ways of Pro- 
vidence. I record them, in a full consciousnees of the immeasurable dis- 
tance between the intellect of man and the wisdom of the supreme Dispos. 
er. But they convey, at least to my own feelings, a confidence, a solemn 
security, a calm yet ardent conviction, that chance has no share in the gov- 
ernment of the world ; that the great tide of things, in its rise and fall, has 
laws, which, if unapproached by the feebleness of human faculties, are not 

less true, vast, and imperishable ; that if, like the air, the agency of that 

ruling and boundless authority is invisible, we may yet feel its existence in 
its effects, rejoice in the acknowledgment of a power which nothing can 
exhaust, and take to our bosoms the high consolation, that the good of man 
is the supreme principle of the system. 
,_ Men actively employed in public life, are strangely apt to think that there 
is no progt outside their circle. But, on my return to Mortimer Castle, 
I found this conception amply confuted. The world had moved as rapidly 
in those shades, as inthe centre of cabinets and courts. Time had done its 
work, in changing the condition of almost every human being whom I had 
known in my early days. The brothers and sisters, whom I had left child- 
ren, were now in the full beauty of their prime; my brothers showy and 
— youths; my sisters fair and gentle girls, just reaching that period of 
life when the countenance and mind are in their bloom together, and the 
highborn woman of England is the loveliest perhaps in the world. The ex- 
travagance of my elder brotber hed dilapidated the provision intended for 
the younger branches of his house. My habits, learned in a sterner school, 
eukied me to retrieve their fortunes, and I thus secured a new tie to their 
regards. Justice is essential to all gratitude, and I found them ready to pay 
the tribute, to the full. 

Among my first visits was one to my old friend and tutor, Vincent. I 
found him still resident on his living; and with spirits, on which time had 
wrought no charge. Years had passed lightly over his head. His eye was 
as vivid, and his mind as active as ever. He perhaps stooped alittle more, 
and his frame had lost something of that elasticity of step which had so often 
tried my young nerves in our ramblings over the hills. But he was the 
same ‘al and high-toned being, in all his feelings, that I had seen him 
from the first hour. I found him in his garden, arranging, selecting, and en- 











joying his flower-beds with all the spirit of a horticulturist. But he apolo- 
gised for what he termed, ‘its disorder.’ ‘For,’ said he, ‘1 have lost all my 
gardners.’ On my looking doubtful, ‘ All wy girls,’ said he, ‘are gone; all 
married ; all wedded to one neighbour or another. Such is the way in which 
[ have been left alone.’ I made my condolences on his solitude, in due form. 
‘YetI am not quite solitary,’ added the gay old man, ‘ after all; or my soli 
tude depends upon myself. My girls are all married to our squires, honest 
fellows, and some of them well evough off in the world. But I made a 
stipulation, that none cf them should marry out of sigbt from the gallebo on 
the top of yonder hill; and when I want their company, I have only to 
hoist a flag. You see that I have not altogether ca go my days of the 
sabre and the signal-post; my telegraph works well, and I have them all 
trooping over kere with the regularity of a squadron. = 

The approach of winter made the castle a scene of increased liveliness.— 
I had always looked with strong distaste on the habit ef flying to watering- 
places at the season when the presence of the leading families of a county 
18 most important to the comforts of the tenantry, and to the intelligent and 
social intercourse of the higher ranks. I sent a request to Lafontaine and 
his wife, that they should perform their ‘covenant,’ and venture to see 
‘how English life contrived to get through the dulness of its Decembers.’~ 
My request was countersigned by Clotilde, and this was irresistible. They 
came, and were received with ajoyous welcome. They too had undergone 
achange. Lafontaine was graver, and was much the better for his gravity. 
He was now the sincere and kind-hearted being for which nature had in- 
tended him. The coxcombry of French early life had disappeared, and left 
behind it only that general grace and spirit which makes the maturity of a 
foreign life its most interesting portion. Mariamne was still more advanta- 
geously changed. Her wild vivacity was less subdued than transformed 
into elegance of manner ; her features were still handsome. travel had = 
her knowledge, and her natural talents had been cultivated by the solitary 
hours, in which But for that cultivation she might have sunk inte the grave. 
She had brought wich her, too, another remembrance, and one of that order 
which produces the most powerful effect upon the whole character of wo- 
man. She had brought her first born, a lovely infant, in which her whole 
soul seemed to be absorbed and in which she already discovered more beau- 
ties and good qualities than fate or fortune had ever given to human nature. 
But the centre of our circle, and the admiration and love of all, sat my 
wife, my generous, noble, pure-spirited Clotilde. Time, too, had wrought 
its change on her ; but it was only to give her deeper claims on the feelings 
of a heart which could not imagine happiness without her. The heroine 
had wholly disappeared, and given place to the woman ; the character of 
resistance to the shocks and frowns of fortune, which adversity had made 
esseatial perhaps to her being, had passed away with her day of suffering. 
She was now soft, mild, tender, confiding. She often reminded me of 
some of those plants which, when exposed to the storm, contract and di- 
minish their form and foliage ; but, when sheltered, resume their original 
luxuriance and loveliness. Clotilde, in the sufferings of the emigration, in 
the terrors of the Revolution, and in the march through the Vendee, might 
have perished, but for that loftivess of soul which was awakened by the 
exigency of the trial. But now, surrounded with all the security of rank, 
and with opulence for her enjoyment, and with love to cherish her, she dis- 
played the force of her nature only in the fondness of her affections. Thus 
surrounded, thus cheered, thus faleeth up to by beings whom I loved; what 
had I to ask for more? Nothing. I here close my page of life. I still 
vividly retain all the sense of duty, all the feeling of patriotism, and all 
cousciousness, that age will neither dull my heart towards those whom I 
have so long morshut up theirsto me. I believe in the possibility of 
friendship untaimted by selfishuess, and J am firm in the faith, of love that 
knows no deelige. I look round me, and am serenely happy. 1 look above 
me, and am sacredly thankful. 
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OUTPOURINGS. 
BY D. CANTER. 
Resumed from Albion of September 27. 

Power and the poker.—Hints to biographers —Sir Richard Birnie.—Stod- 
dart and the bushrangers —Weston’s loyalty —Sharpe.—The two Smiths, 
&c.- Warde—Ruse played off upon him.—Betty—His going the rounds 
with Power.—Rencontre in the cubaret.—Newgate.—First appearance 
on the scaffold —Bob C .—Advantageous investment.—Soirée at 
Power's —Members of the Burlington —Stanfield.—Abbott.—Paul Bed- 
ford, &e. —Monster punch-bowl.—Persiflage —Improvising. 





On entering the drawing-room in King Street one morning, I found Power 
fighting the air furiously with the poker. Dubious of his sanity, | paused 
on the threshold. i 
‘Oh! come in,’ cried he, laughing. ‘ Don’t be afraid. I’m only rehears- 
ing.’ 

c Rehearsing ?’ 

‘Yes; a little part I expect to be called upon to play in the course of the 
morning. There’sa fellow going about—some reptile, belonging to a peri- 
odical just started, who's engaged to write our biographies. He called on 
Cc yesterday for hush-money, and I’ve no doubt he’ll be at me. If I 
find he means to attempt my life, | mean to return the compliment; so I’m 
just getting my hand in a little—ha! ha! ha! That's all.’ 

It appeared that C was at his breakfast when a stranger was an- 
nounced. 

‘Mr. C , said the latter, ‘I am engaged to write your life in the 
forthcoming number of The Now, there are two ways of doing this. 
I can either write you up, or d 

‘Or write me down, I suppose,’ said C , 

The stranger smiled, drew his chair closer, and whispered something into 
8 ear.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ exclaimed C , turning pale, ‘you wouldn’t tell 
that! If it got into print just now I should be ruined—I should never be al- 
lowed to appear on the London boards again !’ 


Now, C was, is, and always has been, a highly respectable man. 
But—— 
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‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis sapit.’ 


There are passages in every man’s life which, on the principle of the three 
crows, may be represented to his prejudice. The stranger’s whisper refer- 
red tosome youthful peccadillo, venial enough in itselt, but which C 
saw, noes vamped up and peppered, might ruin him in the present state 
of public feeling, which, owing to circumstances, happened, just at that pre- 
cise period, to run strongly against the stage and its professors. 

‘I’ve no wish to injure you, or hurt your feelings,’ resumed the stranger ; 
‘but my duty to the public y 

* What’s your price?’ interrupted C , who saw the necessity of pro- 
pitiating him. ‘How much am I to give you to suppress it?’ 
, ‘Two hundred pounds!’ returned, the other, encouraged by C 's 
ears 

The amount startled C It recalled him to his better self. He did 
now what he ought to have done the moment he comprehended the motive 
ot the man’s visit—ordcred him out of the house, and refused to give him 
one farthing. 
— mentioned the matter on the next morning to Sir Richard Birnie, 


adding, ‘I had a very great mind, Sir Richard, to have kicked the rascal 
out.’ 




















‘Why didn’t you?’ exclaimed the indignant magistrate; ‘he’d have got 
no redress it he’d come to me.’ 

One day I dined at Power's with Sharpe, the artist, and Mr. Stoddart, of 
Sidney. Stoddart, who had formerly been a bookseller in the Strand, gave 
us a very interesting account of his being robbed and detained by the bush- 
rangers. While proceeding to a farm he possessed up the country, a voice 
hailed him from the bush. Bending on his saddle, he put spurs to his horse, 
when a bullet whistled over his head. Convinced, from the wretched state 
of the road, that he had no chance of escaping, he deemed it most prudent to 
or ng Four ruffians now rushed from the bush and seized hold of his 

ridie. 

‘You did right to pull up, Mr. Stoddart,’ said the ringleader, addressin 
him by hisname. ‘The next shot must have floored you. ’ll trouble you 
for what money you have about you. You've nothing to fear,’ continued 
he, when Stoddart had complied with this requisition, ‘We can’t let you 
go yet, but we'll treat you civilly.’ 

And with this they led him to a considerable distance through the bush to 
their bivouac, where they shared with him what provisions they had, besides 
giving him a glass of grog and a cigar. 

These ‘ minions of the moon’ freely discussed their plans before Stoddart. 
They mentioned without the least reserve, their intention of robbing this 
settler, burning out that, &c., &c. Nay, they even commissioned Stoddart 
to tella neighbour of his, who had made himself particularly ubnoxious to 
these miscreants, ‘that he was booked, aud would get his gruel the first op- 
portunity.’ 

‘We know we shall all be hanged, Mr. Stoddart,’ said the ringleader, at 
parting, ‘ but we're resolved to lead a merry life, and enjoy ourselves while 
wecan. But let those who meddle with or resist us, look to themselves. 
Good night!’ 
Sharpe mentioned Margate. He asked Power how his friend Weston 
was. 


‘Oh! what, the King’s tailor !" said Power, laughing. ‘Ay! your 
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ton’s veneration for George the Fourth was certainly most amusing—ha! 
ha! ha!—the oddest species of loyalty. 

*« Talk of the Duke of York !” he used to say, “ Ploo! what's the Duke 
of York, sir?—What’s there in managing an army ?—Any man may manage 
an army—there’s nothing in that. But put a pair of shears into his hand, sir 
—just put a pair of shears inte his hand, and let us see what he can do then! 
Bat the King, sir! The King, Mr. Power! There’s a man! Ah! the: 
King’s got some nouse in him !—khe’s a genius !—he understands it!—he 
knows what’s what, sir! Just put a pair of shears into his hand !—Just see 
him euta wrinkle out! Why, he understands it, ay, almost as well as I do. 
Oh ! the King’s a genius, sir !—a very great genius! Why, now, if an 
misfortune was to happen to that man, Mr. Power, if he was obliged to wor 
for his bread, I’d give him five, ay, siz guineas a-week only to cut out for 
me ”? ’ i 

Sharpe painted humourous subjects with pres ability. He liked good 
living, and his rabber; accompanied himself on the piano to comic songs 
of his own composition, and pos an inexhanstib e store of anecdotes 
and ghost-stories, which latter he retailed with all the gusto of atrue be- 
liever, to the inexpressible dismay of all the young ledies of his acquain- 
tance. . 

One day Elliston with the two Smiths dined with Sharpe. His cellar 
waxed low, but his guests liked their wine. Sharpe scrawled with a pencil 
on a card, ‘Send for some port to the public-house—quick !’ and slipping it 
into the servant’s hand, whispered him to give it to his mistress, who imme- 
diately despatched the man for half-a-dozen of port, which arrived just as 
a fresh bottle was wanted. : 

‘Now, fortune send they’ve drunk too much to find out the difference \ 

rayed Sharpe to himself, as he passed the bottle. ‘ Of course it’s regular 
Gab ane. I'll not touch it myself if I can help it.” , 

His guests drank—smacked their lips—drank again—and replaced their 
gissses. Sharpe’s ears tingled—he sat upon thorus—he wished himself at 
the Antipodes ! ‘ 

‘They've found it out,’ thought Sharpe. ‘I shall never get over it—what 
a shabby dog they'll think me’ ; , 

‘ Sharpe, you're a capital fellow !’ exclaimed Elliston. *‘ You ought to have 
your statue erected. Where did you get that wine? It’s without exception 
the best of its kind I ever tasted.” : ' : 

‘I was just going to make the same remark, said Horace Smith, holding 
up his glass to the light. ‘Did you import it yourself, Sharpe, or did you 
get it from Durrant?’ : - - 

‘Hope you've a full bin of it,’ pursued his brother James, after draining 
his glass; ‘ha! ha! Any bin but has been, you know. Eh, Sharpe! es- 
pecially when such wine as this is concerned.’ ’ 

‘Yes! I knew I should catch it—I knew J should get preciously badgered 
about it,’ cried poor Sharpe, ‘ but, the fact is , . he 

‘ Pshaw ! toss off your wine, man, and pass the bottle,’ interrupted Ellis- 
ton, impatiently. ‘1 want another glass.” 

Sharpe obeyed, but, to his infinite surprise, found the black-strap most 
excellent claret ! 

Next morning he went to the public-house. «i 

‘Ah! I know what you’re come about, Mr. Sharpe,’ said the landlord as 
soon as he saw him; ‘you've come to scold me for sending you that sour 

ort. Butit wasu’t my fault—it wasn’t, indeed, sir. It was the only port I 
Pad, and | told your servant it wasn’t fit for gentlemen to drink, but he said 
he must have it, sir, and so I gave it him.’ 

‘Where did you getit?’ inquired Sharpe. _ , 

‘ Ata sale, sir, bought six dozen of it. But it's so plaguy_ th in and sour 
that none of my customers will drink it.’ 

‘Have you much left?’ said Sharpe, carelessly. 

‘Nearly the whcle lot, sir—I don’t suppose 1’ve used half-a-dozen bottles. 
It only does to make negus of. I only wish I could get somebody to take 
it off my hands, | know. He should have it at a bargain. 

y Welt, I don’t care if J take it,’ said Sharpe. 

‘You, sir !’ : ; 

‘ Yes, the fact is, that sort of light wine agrees with me. 

In half an hour the whole batch was ga age ot cellar. ; 

One night Sharpe was playing at loo with his brother Henry. He won 
every trick. ; se 

‘ Now sing your song of triumph over me.’ said Henry, peevishily . 

‘T will,’ retarned Sharpe, laughing, ‘I'll sing Hal-I-loo-you! Hi 

I sometimes met Warde in King Street, Warde was a Bath man. ines 
real name was Prescott. He was originally in the artillery ; but his success 
as an amateur induced him to turn his sword into a truncheon, and adopt the 
stage as a profession, in which, with common prudence, he might —— 
lized an independence. Warde was at the head of second class tragedians. 
Though his features were petitis, and his action somewhat formal, his per- 
son, on the whole, was good, and he declaimed finely. I thought his Faudk- 
land excellent. With the exception of Young, I never saw any actor play 
that wayward personage better. 

Practical pls were sometimes played off upon Warde One day - “ 
down with Power and a large party to eat white bait at yea ag - he 
had scarcely seated himself, when a gentleman, on the opposite side 0 » 
table, requested Warde would change places with him, as the light from the 
window hurt his eyes. Warde had no sooner complied with this requisition, 
than another gentleman from the bottom of the room, begged he nya ta 9 
permitted to sit next to his brother, who was on Warde’s right, upon whic 
our tragedian again shifted his seat. 3 cw : 

‘Warde !’ shouted Power, who was inthe chair, ‘you mustn't sit there; 
you're in the draaght, man! Here, come up here; we can easily make room 
for you!’ and Warde, who dreaded catching cold, eagerly obeyed his sum- 
mons. ; ? 

Here, it was discovered that the san must rag | him, and newlines 
ing he declared he rather liked it than otherwise, he was once more fore 
to vacate his seat, and move to the opposite side of the table. ; 

‘My dear Warde,’ exclaimed G , starting up, ‘I can’t permityou to 
help that dish; you'll get nodinner. Allow me to take the trouble off your 
hands ; 1 insist upon it.’ dal 

In vain Warde assured him the trouble was a pleasure ; in vain he protes 
ted he liked carving above all things, and was tired of Oe his chair; 
move he must. G—— was inexorable—he made a point of it. The whole 
company seconded him, the president decided in his favour; and, in a word, 
under one pretext or other, these Don Pedro Positives obliged poor Warde 
to make the entire giro of the table before he could swallow a morsel. ‘ 

Betty, the ci devant Young Roscius,* paid great deference to Power, who 
exercised a beneficial influence over him. The Falstaff face and bulky fig- 
ure of this gentleman, made it difficult to believe he had ouce boentaat you’. 
ful phenomenon, whose extraordinary personal and intellectual graces h 
intoxicated a kingdom ; for whose presence peeresses contended ; whose 
slightest indisposition made managers tremble ; while all ranks, yea, the cay 

rincess of the blood, rushed, with feverish impatience, to consult the —_ 

ulletins issued by his physicians; I never saw Betty without —— 
to exclaim with Job Thornbury, ‘La! were you that pretty boy! 7 
you arealtered!’ But there wasone thing in Betty which time had not al- 
tered—a kind and benevolent heart; and that most assuredly he still pos- 
sesses. 


Betty’s failure as a tragedian in his riper years 1s a curious fact. Rag or 
standing the excellenceot his tutelage, there is no reason to dou t : oo 
boybood he displayed a capacity far beyond his years. Did the strain uy 
this thus early prevent its ripening? Metaphysicians, decide ill 
One night Power and Betty; after supping together, agreed to © ie jr oe 
aud investigate those mysteries which Modern Babylon, during gag 
hours, offers to the speculative and the curious. About four pee tend 
morning, these two'philosophers found themselves at the door ye aaa 
early public houses, which open at daybreak for the accommo ~ pada 
whose callings, lawful or unlawful, render such resorts ——s PS a ny hom 
thief, the prostitute, and the ancient charley met, at the c _ o * the ee 
fessional labours, on neutral ground, and solaced rime ig tte obs riod 
tigues of the night, with hot mulled wine, strongly — Fee th, soe. Slight. 
ed in to sleep like owls through day, in which the majority of the g 
ed not. ; ; re 
‘Shall we go in?’ quoth Betty. ; 

‘ Ay, push oa eald Power. Let us see all we can, Harry. 

The plas cane’ with wretched remnants of hu myer ha done 
up creatures, alike hopeless and wreckless, the ———— of of, nel 
nity, all eagerly clamoarous for that liquid lethe whic Xe ~ to affor nage 
a temporary oblivion, but which apparently was not fort ee F 
soon as their cravings for this ——————— required. ‘ Curses deep 
' : " psugh the pandemo . . ¢ 
"7 Whe Posey = oe the hot staff 1’? muttered in a hoarse voice a pao 
looking drab, who had seated her qaagyy carcass on the counter, and was 
swinging her mill-post legs to and fro. ‘Do you think, continued this ami- 
able personage wit - = ‘we haven’t money to pay for it? 

res caught be 8. ; : 

Why it's Betty 4 nate she with another oath, after staring at him ~ 
amoment. Then springing from the counter, she threw her arms — : 
the astounded object of her scrutiny, and honored him with a salute. Alas! 
there was a time when Betty would have esteemed this an honowr. — 

‘Why, don’t you know me 1—have you forgotten me,’ continued S me “4 
Batty, half stifled, disengaged himself from her embrace; ‘1 am Har 

















ber I used often to have a chat with him on the pier. Ha' ha! ha! Wes- 


* Father of the present tragedian. 
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1845. 
B———!, Then rapping out another oath, she added, ‘ You needn’t look 
soshy at me! Many a g!ass of champaign you've had at my table.” __ 

This was too true. In the bloated, brutalized object now scowling on him, 
Betty, with difficulty,recognised the once graceful und elegant Ninon, whose 
smiles senators coveted, and whom, only two little years before, he remem- 
bered at the head of a handsome establishment, revelling in all the luxu- 
ries of the town. Surely more, mach more, might be done for these unfor- 
tunates! Few women are naturally vicious. Yet many fall, and when they 
fall, they fall for ever ! Is this just? Is it politic ? 

Dropping a sovereign into the hand of this unfortanate, our philosophers 

roceeded to the Old Bailey, where two murderers were to be executed. 
Betty, who happened to know the sheriff, sent in his card, on which they 
were admitted into the interior of the prison. Here, while exploring a 
long dark passage, a large bell suddenly Ceouesd above their heads. Anx- 
ious to escape this dismal knell, they rushed up a flight of steps, and found 
themselves—on the scaffold ! 

‘ Here they are, Bill!’ excialmed a voice among the crowd, who imme- 
diately rang the welkin with their execrations. 

Well do I remember Power’s describing the horror he felt at thus unex- 
pectedly making his debut on such a stage, aud experiencing such a recep- 
tion: 

Honest Bob C——! Who that visited in King:street, has forgotten thee ? 
Bob was an excellent companion, for he preferred listening to talking ; and 
would sit for hours, no matter where, provided he had his tipple. 1 shall 
never forget going to see Power play in the City,—where, Heaven knows, 
for I am sure [ don’t; but the theatre had been a chapel, and Power’s 
dressing-room was a sort of rhomboid under a staircase, in which every an- 
gle in the building seemed assembled in general congress. Power, dressed 
for Dr. O' Toole, sat wedged into a niche, with his hands on his knees, and 
his head _ forward for fear of damaging his wig ; a posture more con- 
v t than elegant. 

‘Bob! hand Canter the porter,’ said Power. 4 

‘ _ ” echoed I, hitting my head against the ceiling. ‘Is Bob with 

ou 
. And there, sure enough, in the angle formed by the stairs with the floor, 
Bob had ensconced himself, with a huge porter-pot between bis legs. Ay, 
and there, too, he would have remained till doomsday, aiways providing 
the aforesaid pot had been regularly replenished.* 

Bob had a legacy left him. The executor inquired what he intended do- 
ing with it. Bob didn’t know—supposed he must purchase consols. 

‘T’ve a capital spec in view,’ said the executor, lolling against the chim- 
— ‘ Capital—I shall net fifty—ay, if I said seventy per cent. by it, 
I dare say I should speak within the ae 

‘Deuce you would ?’ grunted Bob. 

‘You'll only get three per cent. in the funds,’ resumed the executor, after 
a pause , ‘ only three.’ 

‘Only three,’ said Bob ; ‘ only three.’ 

‘Mr. C !” said the merchant, auddenly erecting himself, and seizing 
Bob's hand, ‘ I’ve a regard for you, a very great regard indeed ; and to prove 
it, I'll do for you what I woulin' do for ny own brother; if you like to 
leave this money with me, you shall have a share in this speculation.’ 

‘ You don‘t mean it?’ said Bob, squeezing the merchant's hand in return. 

‘I do though—I'm quite serious,’ returned the latter warmly. ‘The fact 
is, Bob, you are a capital good fellow, and [’m glad in the opportunity of 
serving you; 80 say n0 more, say no more, my good sir. We'll consider the 
matter settled. Here, Mr. Allen! show Mr. C out, ha, ha, ha! good 
morning—business, you know,’ and away went Bob, overjoyed with his in- 
vestinent. 

A year—eighteen months—two years passed—and not a word of his ven- 
ture. Bob thought he might as well inquire aboutit. Accordingly he re- 
paired to Austin Friars, and asked if Mr. 1). was in. 

‘ He is, sir,’ replied the clerk, with a smirk: ‘ but he’s engaged at present 
Can I do your business for you, Mr. C ? 

‘Why, I called about that speculation, which 

‘Ah! I see,’ interrupted the clerk; ‘ that South American business—yes, 
yes, I understand. Allow me—a word, Mr. C ;’ and taking Bob out 


into the passage, he whispered in his ear, ‘Take my advice and cut as fast 
as you can.’ 


‘ But!’ echoed the astonished Bob. 

‘ Ay, and be sure you don’t come again! ‘The thing turned out a dead 
failure; and if you stir in the business, you'll have to cash up. Good 
morning!’ And this was all Bob ever heard of his two thousand pouuds. 

Mrs. Hoffland, Linton, the Carews, with many others connected with 
the arts and the press, + visited in King-street, where, with the reader's per- 
mission, we will now pass an evening. 

Enter we two moderately -sized drawing-rooms, conveniently rather than 
elegantly furnished, communicating with each other. That door leads into 
a sinall third room, dignified with the name of ‘ Library,’ where Power 
does his writing ; but it is carefuily closed, you see, only a favoured few be- 
ing admitted. There is some mystery in this. Those two full lengths in 
the principal apartment are by Frazer ; that on the left represents Power as 
Captain Cleaveland in the ‘ Pirate,’ the other, his lady—which is all we 
shall see of her, more’s the pity—for this is a gentleman’s party, about five 
and forty of whom, you see, are al:eady assembled. Those three merveit- 
leux on the sofa are members of ‘ The Burlington,’ discussing the merits of 
the favourite,and the advantages of Melton. These are la creme de la creme 
—the flower of the party! Observe what marked attention Power pays 
them; how he exults in their presence! how happy it makes him! ‘That 
handsome man with the ebony cane is D—sb—we. His family, for more 
than half a century, have held situations about the court. M—S—, who is 
seated next to him, will be apeer of the realm. His father, poor man, much 
against his inclination, has just been banished into the Upper House. B—r 
to whom Power is now speaking, is descended from a great legal function- 
ary, and is to follow the law himself—let us hope as successfully. 

But how noisy that group is, standing before the fire ! how they wrangle! 
how they laugh! how they scatter the puns about !—ha, ha, ha!—You are 
right. These are lawyers too, Templars, Lincoln’s Inn men,—sharp dogs, 
merry fellows, gentlemen to the back bone, the best and most intelligent 
companions in the world. There is the making of a chancellor among those 
wild slips.—But the door opens; some one enters. Who can this tall gen- 
tleman in black be? As you observe, there is a modesty, a propriety in his 
demeanor which preposses-es you. Here's Power! I’ll ask who he is Ah, 
Stanfield! Indeed, | couid have sworn he was somebody 

_ Bat bush! who runs through the chords in that masterly manner? "Tis 

little Major ; and little Major, let me tell you if you are fond of music, is 
worth listening to. Ah, he is going to accompany Poer, I see, the best ama- 
teur singer in England, except Mrs. Arkwright, poor Stepben Kemble’s 
daughter. Ah! bravo! bravissimo! what execution ! what splendid bass 
notes! Did you ever hear Non piu andrai sung better? Deuce take it! 
what can they be about in that little study there? Saw you not how 
cautiously Power closed the door when he came out just now? * * * 
Ah! Abbott, Stansbury, and Paul Bedford! Then the theatres are over; 
and see, they are setting out the supper—not a formal affair of temples and 
waterfalls, with a dish of sweetened soapsuds in the centre, but crabs, 
lobsters, scallops, anchovies, devils! a glorious army of Stimu.ants and 
Provocatives! served in profusion, and scattered hither and thither, as 
best suits the convenience and disposition of the company. 

Let us join Stanfield and Paul Bedford at that little round table in the cor- 
ner there! Lord! how droll Paul is! bow adroitly he manages to catch 
the servant’s eye! how kindly he caters forus! Stanfield is rallying him 
on his figure. He calls him aslip, a lath, a hobbledehoy. Paul heeds it 
it not; Paul is too busy; he sticks to his scallop with the devotion of a 
pilgrim ; he quaffs his ale like a holy father! And why for no 1—why for 
no? After taking care of others, it is but fair Paul should take care of him- 
self. Besides, he has been delighting the public, he has been singing in 
y ee and singing and acting, let me tell you, my friend, are dry 
work. 

What a forest of glasses! what hecatombs of havannalis they are 
placing on the table !—and see! see! the door of the little study opeus, and 
—bha, ha, ba! ho! ho! ho! what be these, my masters? What merry and 
diverting spectacle is this? As I live, a pageant! a right Bacchanalian pa- 
geant! So, so,so! It was for this, then, was it, we were so carefully ex- 


cluded? Really, B—r’s jolly god is not amiss. 























‘ Flush’d witha purple grace, 
He shows his rose-pink'd face.’ 


A foil, his Thyrsis ; Dr. O’Toole’s wig, his chaplet ; and Abbott—ha, ha, 
ha! only look at Abbott! How ludicrously he bounds onward, twangiug 
that guitar to Handel’s grand chorus, which Paul and Stansbury are bur- 
lesquing so gloriously; while Power brings up the rear with Stanfield, 
groaning beneath the weight of that huge vase, that seething cauldron 
which—may I die if it isn’t filled with brandy punch! Oh! V'll swear it’s 
brandy punch by the perfume it sends forth. They may well sing ‘The 
conquering hero!’ Oh! if we’re to drink all that, you know! why it con- 
tains three gallous, at the very least, my good sir! 7 

This monster-bow! being deposited on the table amid the cheers of the 
company, Abbott was installed in the chair. 


* Porter is a favourite beverage among artistes, 
Many must recollect with what gusto Pasta seized 
grand scena in ‘ Semiramide.’ 

+ To be noticed when I come to ‘ The Widow’s.’ 
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‘Gentlemen!’ said Power, as soon as the glasses wore charged, ‘ permit | should prevent me, in some way or other, from accomplishing my object. 
me to give youn toast, which, [am sure, you will drink with pieasure. I 


have known William Abbott long—{hear, hear !] 

Abbott.—Yes ; and I hope you'll know William Abbott a little longer, 
especially if you brew such good punch as this.’ [a laugh. ] 

Power.—Look at the man! [Everybody stares at Abbott, who tries to 
appear interesting.] Look atthe man,I say! _ ; 

Abbott.—Well, they are all looking at me. [Sips his panch.] 

Power.—I repeat, I have known him long, and can conscientiously de- 
clare that he is, without any exception—[héar, hear !]—without any ex- 
ception, gentlemen—([hear, om hear !]—the greatest villain unhung!— 

oars 

Abbet,—Oh, oh! what a shame! whatashame! I, really— 

Power.—Gentlemen. the turpitude of that man’s conduct is shameful— 
ob! shameful! no words could ae justice to it !—{ Hear, hear, and laughter. } 
The mischief he does is incalculable. Count the sands of the sea, the crimes 
of a Catiline, the potatoes in Covent Garden Market, but hope not, trust not, 


seck not, gentlemen, to estimate the wickedness of William Abbott there !— 


{Cheers and Bravo !] Under these circumstances, gentlemen, as well-wish- 
ers to the community, gentlemen, as Christian brethren, gentlemen—{[ hear, 
hear, hear! }]—as fello 
philanthropy which reign within this heart here— 

Abbott.—That’s the wrong side!—[ A laugh. ] 

Power —I beg your pardon; nous avous changé tout cela. \ feel con- 
vinced you will all most cordially join me in drinking ‘ Confusion to Wil- 





‘You are not French,’ observed he; ‘I perceive that from your accent 
although you speak faultlessly.’ 

The others redoubled in curiosity at this inuendo. 

‘No,’ said I, giving my information as negatively as I could. 

‘ German?’ pursued he. 

‘Can I see General De Lamoriciere ?’ demanded I, with a chagrined air. 
He saw [I was annoyed ; and that was not his plan or wish. 

‘The General will be disengaged ina moment,’ he said ; ‘is it on milita- 
ry or on private matters ?’ 

‘ Military ! 

‘Whew!’ whistled he, ‘you are perhaps military yourself.’ 
dressed as a civilian.) 

‘I am military,’ replied I. 

‘ Camarade, of what country are you?’ he immediately asked in the 
most familiar tones. b 
There was no resisting this; so I answered simply, but perhaps a little: 
proudly, ‘ Je suis Anglais.’ 

Had a shell exploded in the room it could not have created s more as- 
tounding effect. The other secretaries let fall their pens, and my interlocu- 


w-subjects, actuated by those feelings of justice and | tor looked at me pretty much as the two angels in Paradise musi have 


looked at Satan when they beheld him leap in his fierce reality out of the 
toad which their spears had touched. This may appear astonishing to an 
Englishman, who knows how little sensation the presence of one of our 
mercurial neighbours would create in our Navy and Army. But those who 


liam Abbott, and the sooner he is hanged the better !'—| Roars, and cries of | have been as mach among the French, especially in Algeria, as [ have, will 


Bravo !] 

All.—Confusion to William Abbott, &c. 
hurrah !!! 

Air— The night before Larry was stretched.—PorR. 


Hip! hip! hurrah! hurrah! ! 


Abbott [rising ].—Gentlemen ; for the honour you have done me—[ roars} 
—after the eulogium that has been pronounced upon me—[ro ars, and cries | the French hero. 
of Ho, ho!] Evtocrum, gentlemen! I repeat it! for when a man lives, as | dispatch, which he sent into the office 
Tyrone Power does, ‘ by the badness of his character,’—[ roars, and hear, 
hear'!]—when every word, every syllable he utters, gentlemen, is the con- 


verse of truth—[ Hear, hear, hear !]—abuse becomes the highest ranray- 
ric !—[cheers and bravo!]—the highest panrGyric, gentlemen !—[ Cheers 


and Bravo again. ]—Actors are proverbially modest—[a laugh ]—and really, 


geutlemen, when I sit and hear myself made out such 
‘an olio : 
Of perfection in folio,’ 
such a conglomeration ot 
‘Sugar and spice, 
Aud all that’s nice,’ 


as the old song says, great as I am aware my merits are, I feel quite--| takes 


out his pocket-handkerchief ]— , 
Power.—Can any gentleman accommodate him with a smelling-bottle ? 
—[ Roars, and cries of Order, order !] 


Abbott —Gentlemen, I will not trespass on your attention any further. I 


shall content myself with reciprocating your good wishes—{ roars ]—and 


conclude with the hope that that monster, that miscreaut there—[ pointing ts 
Power ]—may speak as ill of you all as be bas of me, gentlemen !—| Cheers 


and laughter, }* 


After a glee, admirably sung by Poer, Stansbury, and Pan] Bedford, Pow- 


er proposed that we should all sing an extempore verse, commencing with 


the chairman, under the penalty of drinking a tumbler of punch, which, to 
the consternation of those whom ‘the gods’ had not ‘made poetical,’ was 


agreed to. 
_ Abbott had strenuously opposed this. g 
time, I suspect, concocting his couplets which ran as follows :— 
‘L am averse to make a verse, 
Because, d’ ye see, I can’t; 
But if I could, I’m sure I would, 
But as I can’t, I shan’t.’ 
! # Hock and soda water in great request next morning! 
—@——_—_—_ 


THE LATE STRUGGLES OF ABD-EL-KADER, AND 


THE CAMPAIGN OF ISLY. 
BY ONE WHO HAS SERVED IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 


[We resume this highly exciting narrative from our paper of Oct. 11.} 


I had brought with me from France a letter for the General De Lamori- 


ciere, who was to be my superior; for he commands the provence of Oran 

or Tlemcen, as it is sometimes called. 
This personage is et | the most remarkable man in Africa. 

has shown extraordinary military genius is now allowed on all hands; but 


what is more interesting to see, is the enthusiastic confidence which the 


troops place in his ability. No people in the world are so uick at findin 


out those placed in authority over them as soldiers, and especially the French 


soldiers, many of whom are already officers in intelligence, and some o 


whom could perhaps command an army without discredit. Those of the 
French troops who are accustomed tw Africa would sooner go into expedi- 
ion five thousand strong, with De Lamoriciere at their head, than fifty thou- 
tsand strong with the Governor General. The latter they esteem an excel- 
lent statesman, agood Viceroy—buta very poor Commander, when compar. 
I had subsequently opportuni- 
ties of perceiving that this impression was shared by the officers, who, 

eek on De Lamoriciere as, among Generals, one of the surest hopes 


ed with this youthful and dazzling genius. 


indeed 


of France, in the event of an European war. And they say that he has, on 


many occasions, combined, in a way peculiar to himself, the irregular and 


fantastic operations suited to Africa and to the Arabs with the deepest and 


most solid arrangements of a more European style of tactics, of which latter 
In one word, he is 
the darling and the pride of the French military world, who do not lightly 
For example, if they idolize De Lamoriciere, they 
still remember with discriminating disapproval, and relate with bitter in- 
vective, the not very successful expeditions of Baraguay d’Hilliers, the son 


he isesteemed even a greater master than of the other. 


accord their preference. 


of a Commander certainly more fortunate, and probably more capable, than 
himself. 


Since J have begun to talk of the sentiments of the Fsench soldiery in 
Africa, sentiments which no man has had better opportunities of ascertain- 


ing, I will remark, before relating the circumstances ander wiich I first be- 


held De Lamoriciere, that the situations into which I have been thrown have 


Cunning rogue! he was all the 


That he 


bear me out as to the fidelity of the picture. 

At this moment we heard an extraordinary bustle in the passage, and the 
celebrated Jussouf, the Arabian Colonel of the Spahis, entered, with a some- 
what disordered air. Scarcely had he disappeared when the Colonel of 
the Chasseurs d’ Afrique arrived, and was also shown into the presence of 
A Maréchal de Logis came a moment afterwards, with a 
He was white from head to foot 
with dust, and his horse with foam. As he stood wiping his forehead the 
inquisitive clerk, in whose curiosity I now fally sympathized, asked what 
were the news—what was the matter ? 

‘[ hardly know any thing precisely as yet,’ replied the estafette, ‘but I 
arrive from the frontiers of Morocco, where a small body of our people are 
working at the fortifications on the extreme limits of the Tell. Some de- 
serters came yesterday evening from the Moorish camp, and demanded to 
speak with the Commandant. This dispatch is the consequence. They say 
that the son of the Emperor of Morocco is in the Moorish camp, preaching 
the Holy War against the Franks; and some affirm that Abd-El-Kader him- 
self has been positively seen making a reconnaissance at the head of the 
Moorish horsemen ’ / 

As I was now told it would be impossible to see De Lamoriciere that 
evening, I left the office. I soon came to a fountain in s steep bye-street, 
where an Arab was filling two goat-skins, which were to dangle subse- 
quently on each side of his mule. JT was just passing, when there appear- 
ed three or four French soldiers carrying large tin cans. When they saw 
\ spouts were pre-occupied by the goat-skins of the wanderer of the 

esert,— 

‘ Dog ofan Arab!’ cried the foremost, ‘ off with your peaux de bouc,—we 
are French !’ 

The Arab smiled and removed his goat-skins. 

‘ Bedouin,’ said one of the soldiers, as the cans stood filling, ‘we are go 
ing to pay your great Marabout a visit forthwith. Where is he, think 
you 7’ 

The Arab’s words were the first words T had ever heard an Arab speak 
to accompany of which | was a member: and, indeed, I do not wonder 
that the soft Spanish language has been impregnated with some guttural 
sounds. Irish, Welsh, and Breton, if com a with one essence of all 
that is rough and uncouth, would give no pe juate idea of the ferocions and 
—_ noise of the Arabic, or of the wild, eager, and hoarse voice of the 
Arab. 

‘You will never catch him,’ said the Bedouin, in a mixture of French and 
Arabic : ‘ he has good horses.’ 

‘ Of which he likes better to show the heels than the forelocks,’ replied 
the Frenchman, with the sententious readiness of his nation. 

‘ Tell me, comrade, are we going into expedition?’ asked I. 

‘Ma foi, camarade, replied one of them, while they stared a little 
curiously at my dress, ‘ perhaps to-night, perhaps to-morrow. The Lieut- 
enants have examined the Lidons, to see whether they are water-proof, and 
whether every man has his leathern strap for them.’ 

When [ arrived in the quarters I became aware of an extraordinary bus- 
’) tle; and on entering one of the dark wooden chambrees, the first object I 
beheld was the epaulette of a lieutenant, who, as I passed, asked ive had I 
abidon. This important interrogatory always precedes a march into the 
’ | sultry ‘ plaine.’ It is the presage of an immediate expedition. The young 

soldiers looked a little excited ; the old soldiers very busy ; the officers ex- 
ceedingly gay. It was clear to the most inexperienced eye that a great and 
f| tick move was in contemplation. For my part, | felt utterly lost and un- 

regarded in the general commotion. ; 

Vainly should I attempt to give the reader an idea of the glittering tumult 
which the streets of Oran presented that evening. Yet the next morning 
would be infinitely more stirring. There was to bea general review in the 
Place Napoleon. 

Freach soldiers do not take long to contemplate their preparations for a 
march, and fora change of quarters. All was ready ere —— I will 
uot trouble the reader with the little uninteresting details of the measures 
which I adopted with perfect success for “yore permission to accompa- 
ny the expedition; although by my position, and that of the corps to which 
I belonged, I had, in strictness, no right to * oe such a favour. 

Earlythe next morning sounded the reveil. Not acitizen of Oran but 
bud his rest broken before his firet sleep was well over ; for each portion of 
the town contains the barrack of some regiment; and the drums and trum- 

ts answered each other from al] sides. My thought was that I should at 
fonath see De Lamoriciere to tull advantage. 

The Place Napoleon was filling. The spectators stood under the piazzas 
and on the ramparts; while in the centre heaved the military concourse, 
of many hues, of many costumes, of even many nations, but of one ban- 
ner,— 

‘ Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown 


Most of those men were old and tried soldiers, who had seen victorious 
campaigns; allof them were high in spirits and sanguine in anticipation — 


made me the involuntary witness of many extraordinary manifestations of The silent greeting of the eye was interchanged from friends in many a 


feeling; and certain it is, that without any European interference, France 
has ground for much uneasiness with regard, if 1 may be permitted a legal 
term, to the reversion of Algiers. There are desperate troops in North Af- 
rica. I went down to that colony, imagining that the tribes unsubdued were 
the only difficulty of the French ; but I was much astonished to perceive the 
strange spirit which pervades the civil, no less than a not inconsiderable 
portion of the military, population of Algiers. : 

I had told the Captain of my company that I had a letter for the General 
De Lamoriciere, which I was anxious to deliver with nyown hand. The 
Captain was a young man who had risen from the ranks, but who was of a 
good family. “He was an excellent fellow and a skilful soldier, which, by 
the way, it is, perhaps, more necessary for a Captain to be in the French 
than in the English army ; for this reason, that the companies are generall 
more numerous in the former than in the latter—and, consequently, their 
good management by the Captain is more important. A French Colonel at 
the head of his regiment, amounting sometimes to nearly two thousand men, 
is clearly a little General ; his Majors are little Colonels; and his Captains 
have all the importance of superior officers in some other armies. 

When I told the Captain + Se the letter which I nad for General De La- 
moriciere, he looked at me with interest, saying :— 

‘ Ah, you have a letter for General De Lamoriciere! Well, 1 dare say you 
can see him; and let me tell you, mon enfant, that you will see no ordinary 
man. I remember well when he came over to Africa Lieutenant (of Artil 
lery, I think the Captain said ). I was then a common soldier ; we both be- 
gan to mount in grade till | was Serjeant Major of a company in the Zouaves, 
and De Lamoriciere was our Colonel. Ab, the — young Colonel! He 
is now Marechal de Camp, and Commander of the province of Tlemcen, at 
the age of forty, I suspect, or very little more, while I, mon gar¢on, am what 
you see, Captain in the Foreign Legion at twenty-nine.’ 

He then told me the address of the celebrated young General, who filled 
the highest post in the vast province of Tlemcen—and off I strutted, pictur- 
ing to aed what manner of man I was about to behold. _Arrived at the 
house, | wanted to enter, for the door was open; but the sentinel crossed his 
bayonet in my way, and asked my errand I said I was the bearer of a let- 
ter for the bs Ante ire which he repeated my words to somebody within. 
In a moment a head, behind the ears of which there was a pen, appeared at 
the side-door, and bade me enter. I did so, and found myself in an office, 
where three or four secretaries were writing. One of them was the owner 
of the head which had invited me toenter. He was very young, excessively 
impertinent, and as inquisitive asa woman. He wanted above all things, 
to know from whom the letter came, and what it was about; and asked me 
a thousand personal questions, which I forced myself to answer, lest he 








* This species of persiflage was much in vogue at Power's, Don Trne- 
ba’s, &c. 


different corps, as the troops came rapidly up, and took their allotted sta- 
tions. 

Some squadrons of the Spahis, that morning, on their beautiful Arab 
horses, whose a coats sheets reflected the surrounding scene, appear- 
ed, in the young sunlight, the very incarnation of ‘the pomp and circum- 
stance of war.’ They were the men who, with the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
were destined in a few months, to decide the battle of Isly. Proud and in- 
domitable was the air ; and yet so soft, so rich, so silky, and so gorgeous were 
their accoutrements. French and Arabian horsemen mingled, they exchang- 
ed among one another glances of not unkindly, and yet of critical, scrutiny, 
which seemed to indicate a spirit of latent and gallant emulation. Jussouf, 
their Arabian Colonel, rode gravely and haughtily at the head of this mag- 
nificent corps, in which the cross glittered alike on many a Mahometan and 
ou many a Christian breast. How changed the times, and how changed the 
world, when the followers of the Prophet, the sworn foes of the cross, seek 
the cross at the point of the sword asaglory' And yet, doubtless, they do 
not forget the boastful threat of Mahomet the Second, that he would feed his 
favourite horse on the high altar of St. Peter's. 

Next came a few squadrons of the Chasseurs d’ Afriqae—with certainly not 
the pomp or the splendour which blaze in the Spahis —but looking danger- 
ous and formidable men. Indeed, the choice would be perplexing if a Com- 
mander had, at the critical moment of some hard fight, to select one or other 
of these magnificent regiments for the final and decisive charge. In the 
flowing and gorgeous costume, and in the haughty looks of the Spahis, there 
is an air of careless strength and of success. But there is an air of most 
careful strength in the — and unencumbered figures, in the neat close-fit- 
ting uniform, and in the bold business like faces, of the Hunters of Africa. 
They are puroly French ; and between them and the Spahis, who are half 
Arabian, there is much rivalry. The palm has not been awarded to either 
party ; for the past histories of these two regiments are equally distinguish- 
ed. With clattering hoofs and dazzling pageantry they swept, squadron af- 
ter squadron, into line. 

Next, in simple dark green uniform, and en foot, marched lightly, and 
very rapidly, to their place, the Chasseur d’Orleans, or de Vincennes, as they 
are sometimes styled—a body of tirailleurs, and perhaps the ver best bod 
of tirailleurs in the whole French service They are remarkable for their 
high discipline, for the extreme finish with which they perform their very 
difficult and complicated evolutions, as well as for their extraordinary mo- 
rality and excellence of conduct. Jt is a noble body of troops, in the strong- 
est sense of the term; very moral, when compared tothe great mass of the 
French soldiery, and who enjoy at the same time a reputation for high mili- 
tary success. Instead of the bayonet they carry the short sword screwed 
to the muzzles of their muskets. Tbe cross sparkled on innumerable 
— among the Chasseurs d’Orleans, as they wheeled rapidiy into the 
ranks. 
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In the next picturesque and turbaned regiment 1 detected the same eriti- 
cal and scrutinizing glances interchanged amongst one another as had so in- 
terested me in the Spahis. They were the Zouaves, who boast of having at 
one time possessed De Lamoriciere for their Colonel. They are composed 
of Arabs and French, and between them and the Chasseurs d’Orleans there is 
an emulation similar to that which subsists between the Spahis and the Chas- 
seursd’Afrique. ‘The former are a repetition, on foot, of the latter two re- 
iments. 

When the light artillery, the most efficient arm which Europeans can em- 

ploy ouninet Arabian horsemen, had passed, my eye rested on a body of des-, 
te-looking troops. Their uniform was nearly that of the soldiers of the 
ine in France: only that they wore no poignards, that on the front of their 
shako there was no brass cock—an appendage deemed too beavy for that 
burning climate—and that the crown of the shako was. white instead of 
black, an alteration owing to the same precautions against the heat. These 
men were collected from every region in the globe, and furnished in their 
single corps as mach matter for diversified reflection as all the other troops 
together. Thiey were the foreign Legion ; individuals who had committed 
crimes of nature to necessitate their departure from their country and to de- 
ter their return; individuals who, under such circumstances, had of late 
years sought a refuge in France, were the principal source from which that 
ion had been filled. 
saw before me malefactors of every dye and of every degree, from the 
spendthrift to the murderer, and presenting the physiognomies and the com- 
plexions of every clime. The phage Legion is the siuk of nations,—the 
true sentina geniium. Desperate soldiers, fighting occasionally with admi- 
rable bravery, but never to be depended on, and exhibiting in their ranks al- 
most as many gaps by desertion as by death—men held in check by an iron 
severity —dispersed among the other regiments, like the Jews among the na- 
tions, and moved solely by the terror of military discipline. Their spirit is 
that of buccaneers; their exploits are those of patriotic troops; their condi- 
tion is of servile mercenaries. In one word, they are hardy desperadoes, 
sans peur, perhaps, but certainly not sans reproche. 

Even as to appearance, there is an unfavourable contrast between them 
and the French regiments, except in the single point of stature, which is 
wholly to their advantage. The French donot affect to conceal their con- 
tempt for this offscouriny and refuse of the world. They are principally 
Belgians and Germans ; the former, fine handsome fellows, who, by the bye, 
rise rapidly ; the latter exhibiting still those red locks, and, above all, that 
square skull which Tacitus noticed in the}]Germans of his time, and for which 
they are, of course, more observable when thus placed in juxta-position 
with other nations, than when in their own couutry. The French actually 
nickname these Germans ‘les tetes quarrees.’ The Dutch have the reputa- 
tion of being the stupidest and most embruted characters of the legion ; the 
Spaniards, the most dishonest ; the Belgians, the cleanest and best informed ; 
the Germans, the most ferocious and the most drunken. Yet let me do the 
Legion the justice to say, that there were many crosses among them, and 
earned no doubt by fearless and extraordinary exploits. 

I turned with no pleased eye from this sad body, of which the officers- 
however, chiefly French, do not come under my remarks, and [ was think, 
ig that I could hardly look on the troops more cheerless in appearance, 
when to my surprise, I had reason, on the very spot, to change that opinion. 
There came quickly up a numerous body of soldiers, looking like the infan- 

from their yellow collars, were it not that those collars were picked out 
with black. A moredetermined-looking set of men I certainly never beheld ; 
their air was even move reckless than that of the Foreign Legion—yet they 
were all French. 

I observed that there were fewer crosses in this than any other body— 
and no wonder, since they have to earn the cross twice before getting it 
once. They were pale, and dark, and thin; their air was most soldierly, 
their order perfect; but their countenances wore an expression of gloom 
and discontent far more remarkable than that of the alien troops. These 
were the condemned battalions, the battalions of punishment; and they are 
simply styled (although several thousand strong,) ‘le Bataillon d’ Afrique.’ 
Ther are in all expeditions, and in all engagements ; their lot is to bear the 
brunt of every fatigue and of every danger; they know it well, and they 
have, for the most part, made up their minds to die in Africa. No hardship, 
huwever, seems able to wear out those iron soldiers, and no danger can 
deter them. 

J was so absorbed in the contemplation of that singular body, which 
looks, indeed, like ‘the Arch-angel ruined,’ that I did not rotice a few light 
troops had in the meantime filed by, and taken up their stations. 

A burst of warlike music now resounded, which made all those bold eyes 
a a and made every hand close, with a vice-like grasp, on the sabre or 

1e musket. It ceased, and 1 beheld before me, with the suddenness of an 





cae absorbed had I beep ‘n my reflections--De Lamoriciere him- 
self. 

Will the reader expect me to describe this young Breton? for he isa 
native of Nantes, in Bretagne. He comes from the country of Duguesclin 
and of Bayard. De Lamoriciere is as simple in his air as he is known to be 
in his military dispatches. I looked eagerly to try and detect in his physi- 
ognomy traces of his genius, and above all, of that preseece of mind which 
is attributed to him, in an unusual and wonderful degree. I had heard 
many anecdotes which relate really astonishing. examples of this faculty 
in De Lamoriciere; and [ shall have occasion to set down some of them 
as I proceed. 

With respect to his appearance, the first thing that strikes you in 
his facv, when he is not speaking, is a mixed expression of haughti- 
ness and of the portraits of Claverhouse. But this may be mere imagina- 
tion on my part. De Lamoriciere’s eyes ure half-closed, now and then, 
with a look of keen penetration. and this it is which gives you the impres- 
sion of thoughtfulness ; and, at the same time, bis mouth has a certain s ight- 
ly pouline air, that conveys the other impression of which I have spoken,— 
that of pride. But perhaps it is his brilliant career, joined to his youthful. 
ness, which have associated him in my imagination with Viscount Dundee, 
whose style of warfare itself peuneiliied in many points the quick razzias 
and the sudden victories of De Lamuriciere. 

The Commander of Oran now selected the troops who were to accompa- 
ny him, and appoiuted such as were to remain in garrison behind; and 
General Thierry was nominated Governor in his absence. The music re- 
commenced as the soldiers swayed into march. In talking of the foreign 
legion, I omitted one praise which is richly due to them—that of the finest 
band in Africa. The reason of this is, that their band is German. Who 
will deny to the Germans that musical pre-eminence which they evince in 
every land where their lot may place them? 

_ Thas in the Spring of 1844, with the colours flying and that martial mu- 
sic echoing amid the steep hills and the precipitous ravines of Oran, a not 
inconsiderable portion of the troops orkdeh De Lamoriciere personally com 
mands, turned their backs to the Mediterranean, and penetrated the plain 
in the direction of Tlemcen. 

_ ‘Now!’ cried | to myself,’ [ shall have an opportunity of beholding in ac- 
tion these men that have been so celebrated—these famous troops of Napo- 
leon! For are they not, after all, the same?’ continued 1, gazing on that 
celebrated and simple capote of greyish blue, ‘ was not this their air, their 
dress, their very look, their self-same appearance? Yes, these are the men 
who crowded after the young General of the Republic, crushing six great 
Austrian armies, through the plains, over the mountains, across the defend- 
ed rivers of Italy! Such was the very look—this very image of the fierce 
following which swept after the footsteps of the modern Sesostris! These 
are the men whom the Mamelukes gazed on with stupor, when they be- 
hold their own formidable ranks break around the squares of the mous- 
tachioed and palefaced Franks! These are the men whom the “ forty cen- 
turies which sit on the pyramids of Egypt,” contemplated with attention, 
trying to recollect when it was they had beheld greater warriors! And if, 
at Waterloo, the matchless troops of my own land at last defeated those by 
whom all others had been subdued, is not the Old Guard said to have ex- 


claimed with its General, Cambronne, “La Garde meurt, et ne se rend 


_ The cone marched rapidly—the infantry, who carried nine days’ pro- 
Visions, reat however, each hour for ten minutes. This is the invariable 
practice of the French troops, except in cases of great emergency. 


Passing on the left hand a large oblong lake, the men bivot e 
first ni ht, a little beyond a bealiea, called Mazierkin, and mes mage ay 
whose diamondlike glories people in England, who have travelled only in 
books, cannot have the remotest idea. It is no exaggeration to say, that 
there is more light in North Africa under the moon alte stars of midnight 
than in the noon-tide of many an English day. : 

De Lamoriciere’s little host was now fairly launched 
the ‘ plaine,’ and looked insignificant enough in that vast expanse after hav- 
ing made so formidable a show in the streets and squares of Oran. So it 
is with many another boat, which looks sufficiently imposing as she sail 
down the mouth of the river, but shows in other proportions amid the va 
ness of the ocean. The very trumpet, widowed of its echoes seemed to 
have lost the bravery of its tone ; and the drums only proclaimed the auci 
ty of that scanty host. anal 

The French General poured the life and bustle of his military tide 
through Sidi Ebli. and re ng vassing by Tlemcen. reached at yes = 
frontiers of Morocco, just at the spot where the French works were threat. 
ened with molestation. He took up his own nominal head-quarters on the 
River Tafna, exactly opposite the place where, across the frontier, the 


like a boat, into 






Moorish camps were distinctly visible ; and there he seemed to ask—Would 
they now molest the French works? ; . 

Speedily he was joined by a battalion of the 2nd Regiment of the Line, 
from Mostaganem ; while Colonel Tempourre, with all the disposable for- 
ces of the province of Mascara, and Colonel Eynard, at the head of the 
column of Titterie, from behind Algiers, two hundred miles away, hurried 
both in the same direction. Abvut the begiuning of June they had pitched 
their camps ‘n the hero’s vicinity, not, however, in time to share the hon- 
ours of the first combat, which, in the midst of negociations for peace, had 
occurred most unexpectedly through the absurd curiosity of a kinsman of 
the Emperor of Morocco. “This was Sidi el Mamoun Ben Cherif, who de- 
clared he must go and look at the Christian encampmeat. All that the 
Moorish Weaenat could say, did net induce him to forego this caprice; and, 
accordingly, with aturbulent escort of fifteen hundred horsemen, most of 
them blacks, Sidi el Mamoun, in whose veins runs the blood of Mahomet 
himself, approached the little French army. The sight was too much for 
the fanaticism of the Mussulmans, whose advanced guard fired on De La- 
moriciere’s main guard ; they then rode down upon the French. Before 
speaking of the curious fight which ensued, or of its results, { must remind 
the reader of some important facts. : j 

After his arrival, De Lamoriciere had slightly disseminated his troops, 
holding them, however, well in hand, and ever ready, in half a day, to 
strike a heavy blow, should that become his duty. The reason of this 
movement was the difficulty of obtaining, for any length of time in that 
spot, provisions for a concentrated mass of men. It is this difficulty which 
obliges Generals in Africa to forego, in a great measure, the European style 
of tactics, and to act rather in detachments. There is only one way of rem- 
edying the indecisiveness of the latter system of warfare, and that is, ex- 
treme velocity of movement. Of this art no man is so great a master as De 
Lamoriciere, whv has, more than once, been near capturing the bird-like 
Emir himself Sometimes one is tempted to think De Lamoriciere in two 
places at once, and thus it is that he combines all the advantages of a dis- 
persed position with all the force of concentricmovements. = / 

While Colonel Tempourre and Colonel Eynard were hurrying from dif- 
ferent quarters, to join the little camp upon the Tafna, the French Genernl 
did not know that analogous movements, on a far larger scale (the scale 
was indeed gigantic), filled at that very moment the interior of Morocco 
with the clang of military preparation. He was then at the head of but 
three thousand disposable men ; but he little thought that, to aggravate his 

peril, the fifteen thousand Moors, whose camps he saw distinctly from his 
own bivouac of Lamarguia, were only an advanced guard. The phrase is 
startling, yet it is literally true. The Moroquine empire was at that mo- 
ment in one blaze of fanatical enthusiasm. Treasures and forces sprung out 
ef the ground at the feet of Muley Abd-er-Rahman, and were proflered 
with antoer, on condition that he would but uplift the crescent on the banks 
of the Tafna. The levies were, ter a moment, incredibly large, though they 
did not remain long on foot. The two great tribes of Shedma and Halsa 
are said to have raised between them one hundred and twenty thousand 
men! ‘True,they counted all their youths as soldiers, true, again, they 
were at open feud with one another, which nothing but the hope of a Holy 
War could have suppressed ; and true, above wll, they were not to be com- 
pared in discipline or appointments to the incomparable troops which Tem- 
pourre and Eynard were leading to the support of the redoubted General 
of the Franks. 

An extraordinary event followed all the excitement. The Moorish levies 
advanced not, and even the fif teen thousand men, who were encamped in 
frout of Ouchda, within sight of the French, finding it extremely difficult 
near the confines of the Desert of Angad, and continually on the one spot, 
to obtain provisions for so large a force, had in great part disbanded, and 
were now dwindled down to about two thousand two hundred regular 
troops, under the commands of Abd-El-Kader, of El Kabibi, and of El 
Gennaoni. Fifteen hundred of these were negroes, of the tribe Abd-El- 
Bokahri. In avery short time Abd-El-Kader himself, with a few horse- 
men, departed, and, goaded by the dearth of provisions, actually made a 
razzia upon a neutral tribe. The remainder, under El Gennaoni, entered 
into negotiations with the French Commander, in whose camp General Be- 
deau had just arrived from Tlemcen. 

Such was the state of things before the sudden battle of the 30th of May. 
The soldiers did not ask better than their then situation. They were in ex- 
tacies at the idea of an expedition against Morocco, and prayed fervently,— 
many who were not ame in the habit of prayer,—that the Moors might 
come and attack them. They had heard that Morocco was a country, as it 
is, and ever has been, of great fertility and immense wealth. They knew 
that Egypt and Morocco, on each side of the wild tracts which have fallen 
to the lot of France, were, and ever had been, esteemed the two ‘ granaries 
of Africa.’ But they went beyond the reality. Their imaginations pictured 
a fairy world. They had a pagoda-tree of their own in view. They would 
do, said they, as the English had done in Hindostan, and return to France 
downwright Nabobs. To hear them talk, they would, in simply unpaving 
the towns, have quite enough silver for the rest of their lives. 

Meantime, the ground on which we trod, though not paved with silver, 
and the few trees which grew in our vicinity, though net pagoda-trees, were 
to European eyes, objects of much interest and of high beauty. The low 
wavy hills, clad with the olive and the myrtle, as Sallust described them 
long ago—‘collis oriebatur vestitus oleastro ac myrtetis’—and enlivened 
here and there by the laurel-rose, made me expect tosee a Numidian am- 
buscade issue from the copse, and try the fortune of a sudden fight with 
our young Metellus. ‘Naminter virgulta equi Numideque consederant, 
neque plane occultati humilitate arborum.’ 

For my part, I thought nothing so pretty as the camps. It was very pic- 
turesque to see so many green bowers thrown up in gay confusion among 
the tents, bowers which the officers preferred as dining-rooms or bed-cham- 
bers to the canvas dwellings. It was like a Christmas scene in England in 
the olden time, with the profusion of hollies and laurels in which the Lord 
of Misrule and the Abbot of Unreason delighted. 

But the interest was far higher in our camps, where an under-current of 
the deepest order could be seen through the transparent confusion of these 
picturesque externals, and where great events, like spirits, seemed to hover 
through the mists that intervened between ourselyes and the dim and 
shadowy to-morrow. 

And if the camps were pretty by day, they were beauty itself by night. 
The watch-fires blazed around inemulation; the figures at a little distance 
lost their angularities ; while close at hand, faces and dresses were suffused 
with one ruddy glow. It was then, too, that the green bowers and the 
white tents intermingled, and the warlike costumes and the glancing arms 
looked to the bestadvantage. It was then, when the toils of the day were 
over, that it was delightful to listen to old campaign stories, and to hear oc- 
casionally the bark of the hyena, or the deep roar of the African lion, ‘ at 
hollow distance.’ Then it was that we used to mark, on the verge of the 
horizon, a romantic and poetical scene—I mean the fires of many a tribe, 
whe would strike their tents and away before morning, their nocturnal pa- 
geant extinguished like a taper. Then it was that, wrapping ourselves ia 
our capotes, we would at length lie down close to the blazing fire, and sleep 
the soldier’s sleep. 

For a short time, however, all this poetry was interrupted by the frightful 
spring rains of that climate. In North Africa, there is hardly a drop of rain 
from year’s end to year’s end, excepting in the month of December, and in 
the Spring, when the climate makes amends, by a whole month’s deluge, 
for the dryness of the other seasons. We have no notion in Europe of that 
fearful kind of rain. Amongst us, the rain falls in drops, which, however 
rapid and heavy, are yet but drops. In Africa, I hardly think ! exaggerate 
in saying, that the Spring rain descends in shafts, and for many days and 
nights it seldom ceases. 

One night we were on guard, some thirty of us, in an advanced position: 
it was the night before that tremendous rain begau, and a more singular 
night no one eversaw. _‘First, we had a darkness,so inky that the figures 
of the sentinels at twenty and ten paces disappeared; then came a flash of 

lightning—but such a flash! We could almost count the shrubs on a moun- 
tain twenty miles away, and the very watch-fire, on which whole trees.were 
burning, grew pale But the thunder which followed !—I remember fancy- 
ing at the time, that it must have been beard in England, that portentous 
crash, which made the ground tremble as if in terror. Immediately after- 
wards, a hurricane arose, and the men had to stand shoulder to shoulder, 
to resist the wind. The night seemed mad ; the fire was dispersed in a mo- 
ment, and we could see the brands flying away through the dark air for 
miles. This scattered the clouds, and suddenly the night put ona smile of 
so ineffable a beauty, that no words could adequately describe that sweet 
and calm effulgence. [ took out a letter, ofa particularly minute hand-writ. 
ing, and [ found I could read it with the greatest facility. We heard at the 
same time, the yelp of the jackal, the horrible bark of the hyeua, and the 
full, deep, glorious voice of the lion—the lion of Africa. So bright and faith- 
ful was the moon’s light, that we could see, far off, a troop of wild gazelles, 
glaring with their large black eyes at the camp, and at its pale fires. One 
could almost fancy, however, from what followed, that the climate at that 
particular season, is possessed by some demon full of mockery. The cold, 
cold snow which fell seemed to ask us, Did we imagine thatall the previous 
beauty had been made for our amazement? The immense fires, which had 
been rekindled, could hardly warmus! The men fought for places ; every- 
body teft the tents (where all, in an hour, was one litter of mud,) in the 
vain hope of getting near the already occupied and surrounded fires. The 





poor sentinels began, with one accord, to cry ‘faction’ (the intimation that 








they considered their two hoursup.) That was an antediluvian scene, as 
the deluge commenced next morning, and lasted for several days and seve- 
ral nights, after which we had other and more important matters to occupy 
our attention. ’ 

The Moors, who, as I have already said, had in great part disbanded, 
seemed very quiet, and by no means inclined to fight; and, indeed, after 
having refrained from doing so, when fifteen thousand strong, it was not 
to be su they would venture on such a step at a momeat when 
they had ut two thousand five hundred men against upwards of three thou- 
sand. * . 
Nevertheless, one bright and beautiful morning, as De Lamoriciere was in 
his tent, foldiug a dispatch, in which he announced to Marshal Bageaud the 
tranquillity of affairs, he was informed that the little Moorish army had quit- 
ted their camp, and were advancing. Leaving his packet, of which the ink 
was still wet, unsealed, he crdered the baggage to be quickly loaded, aud 
the men to get under arms, after which, as he himself said, ‘he was ready. 
Fifteen hundred of the Abd-El-Bokhari, or Black Cavalry, and five hundred 

Arab horsemen were seen cantering towards us. ' 

We were at that moment inabivouac, near Sidi Aziz. To the right of 
our position, which was ona gentle elevation, there was a wall of rocks.— 
Between this wall and the centre of our line (where were placed a few 
squares,) De Lamoriciere threw his Chasseurs Orleans and his Zouaves. 
These were in great torce, and well supported, where they adjoined the 
squares in the centre of the line, but thinner and weaker towards the 
rocks. On the left hand were concentrated our cavalry who were sup- 
ported by a few sharp-shooters. The scene which ensued was highly in- 
teresting. ; J : 

The ground began to tremble with the tramp of horses’ feet. Approach- 
ing us, at some distance, but with great speed, were the Mveors, who fired 
in full gallop. . : : 

On our left hand the Chasseurs d’Afrique had just one foot in the stirrup, 
and, while iu the act of mounting, cast a glance over their shoulders at the 
black squadrons which were thundering towards them. On the right, a 
red sheet of fire parted in level precision from a line of muskets, exactly on 
the flank of the charging enemy. ‘Ths Zouaves were there: I knew their 
turbans. A ghastly inequality seemed to gore the smooth line of the Black 
cavalry, where the Zouaves poured in their enfilading musketry. _ Horses 
and horsemen rolled over each other in the dust. But the scyimitar glitter 
ed aloft on the other wing, and the black tide poured bravely onwards. At 
the moment when the advanced Moors came hand to hand with tue Spahis 
and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, the hindmost squadrons, deviating towards our 
right, fell in much greater numbers upon the Zouaves and the Chasseurs d 
Orleans, who were between our centre and the wall of rocks already men} 
tioned, and whose thin and scattered air invited attack. In galloping for- 
wards the Moorish horsemen whirled their damascened muskets into the 
air, and catching them again with their left hand, fired. Then they culled 
on Allah and his prophet, and shaking aloft the scymitars lu their right 
hand, fell fiercely upou the Zouaves and the Chasseurs d’Orleaus. The 
former threw themselves into squares, and the latter, according to their or- 
ders, acted as sharp-shooters, and availing themselves of all the inequalities 
of the ground, galled the enemy, whom, however, they could not, in that 
form, prevent from penetrating between the rocks and the Zouaves. The 
latter were now very hardly presaed. This was just the position into which 
De Lamoriciere had wished to bring the fight. At the moment, therefore, 
when the firing was hottest, on the right wing, he ordered the Chasseurs d 
Afrique, on the left, to charge. This movement was so vigorously made, 
and so well supported, for his chief strength lay ou that side, that the Moor. 
ish cavalry was actually cutiu two; and when the Chassears d’Afriqae had 
galloped a short way forward in pursuit, they heard the voice of De Lamo- 
riciere himself recalling them, with the trumpet sounding the rally; and on 
looking back, they perceived, a little behind, to the right, three hundred 
black horsemen hemmed in between the Zouaves and the wall of rocks, 
while they themselves intercepted the only possible line of retreat. They 
wheeled about, and charged the Moors in the rear, the Zouaves deployed 
into line—the Chasseurs d’Orleans seemed to rise out of the ground—and 
the Black Cavalry perceived at once that Allah had forgotten them for- 
ever. 

Such was the curious and interesting fight of the 30th of May. It was 
unfair, on the part of the Moors, in its origin. But it was gallantly contest 
ed, and not unskilfully won : 

Here, however, France did not find her difficulty close, nor Morocco its 
danger, nor European Cabinets their anxiety. The battle of Isly was to 
come. 

( T'o be Continued. ) 
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THE LITTLE VELVET SHOES. 
BY F. P, PALMER. 


When I was bat a school-child, I resided for a certain period upon the 
Welsh Border, with my father, who was an invalid. He had retired 
awhile from the fatigue and anxieties of a professional life, to a small farm 
which he possessed there, and we remained for many weeks, with the hum- 
ble people of the district, until his health was recruited. Owen Salisbury, 
the surgeon, was very kind to my father, and to him we became indebted 
for our fishing, archery, and other recreations. He was a portly, aristo- 
cratic personage, at the head of his profession in that country, and bali as 
much in vogue for his skill in horse-flesh and his acumen at whist as for 
more grave knowledge of the ailments of the bodily structures. He had 
two daughters of less beauty than intelligence and amiability, and these 
were reared in elegance, aud endowed with all such accomplishments as 
could be provided for them. Long reste afterwards, being engaged in mat- 
ters of property, near to that earlier home of hospitality, | made earnest in- 
quiries about the family, and received in return the communication, the 
substance of which is here rehearsed . 

Soon after we had left that retirement, Owen Salisbury was found dead 
in his bed, the morning after the celebration of a borough festivity. When 
his affairs were scrutinized subsequently to the funeral, it was discovered 
that he died in embarrassed circumstances, and that he bad squandered the 
means plentifully at bis disposal in upholding himself in a too forward posi- 
tion with the gentry, who were so infinitely his superiors in point of world 
ly circumstance. The girls who had lost their mother many years before 
the father’s decease, were left orphans, and the fate of the unprovided-for 
awaited at their cheerless threshold. Horses and equipage, furniture and 
tenement, were speedily disposed of at the will of cool executors, a —_- 
annuity derived from the mother was rendered to them, and in a seclude 
suburb, they concealed themselves from the open slights and ungrateful ob- 
livion, hereditary to these who become ‘ fallen in estate.’ In common par- 
lance they were termed ‘the doctor’s girls.’ Ellen, the younger of the 
two, was about eighteen years of age when she lost her father, the other 
sister was upwards of thirty. They were the youngest and the eldest of a 
large family of sons and daughters, gathered to the grave. The two poor 
retired ladies felt their altered situation: at first bitierly, but afterwards, 
with time and tranquil thought, they surrendered themselves to a placid 
resignation. A kindly interest with all unfortunate persons, and the pur- 
suit of certain philosophical occupations to which they were addicted, gave 
cheerfulness to their monotenous existence, and made sunshine in the win- 
try void around them. A few good, old-fashioned people occasionally 
called upon them, and, in holiday time, there would be a neat and bashful 
array of young masters and misses at their garden-gate, attending, by na a 
tomary invitation, to pore with flushed cheeks over the trays of minerals, 
and gems, and nad ivories, which belonged to Miss Ellen, and to chatter 
and gaze on tiptoes over the insects and stuffed birds, the oriental mage 
ments, and the volumes of history, and superb Gothic illustration which old 
Doctor Salisbury had left to the learned Miss Barbara! With such little 
people they sometimes would be seen promenading 1n the evenings of the 
summer time, by the rude stone relics of the ancient castle, once apper~ 
taining to the Lords Marchers, upon the ‘ Bailly Hill, or by the graves of 
the French prisouers in the old church cemetery, or near to the brink of the 
legendary well, named after the brave Saint Oswald. That apology might 
not be wanting for neglect and indifference at the hands of former associ- 
ates, they were nicknamed ‘ queer folk,’ aud ‘ blue stockings ;’ all which 
desertion and malicious feeling they endured, as if it had been otherwise, 
seeking but one purpose, which was to be 1n peace, and to be unremem- 
bered by worthless acqnaintances of other days. 1 his even tenour of their 
way was destined to be broken, and the two sisters were separated by an 
event which occurred suddenly and most unexpectedly. ; 

Often whilst Barbara was sitting in her lonesome bower, musing over the 
vivid pages of the worthy old chroniclers, Ellen was far a field sketching 
the antiquities of the interesting neighbourhood, and gleaning from rude 
tongues the legends handed down to unsentimental times. it was an oc- 
cupation in which she had immense gratification, and so, on a rainy day, 
when there was dangerous lightning in the atmosphere, and loud thunder, 
and waterfall upon waterfall of rain, for the long hours of a dismal after- 
noon, it was her chance to be sheltering, with one of the like occupation as 
herself, in a poor turf cottage. There, by aromentic introduction, she be- 
came first known to a young artist, who was sketching the castles of the 
Welsh Border; he was assiduous in his attentiontoher, calledneatday at her 
own residence, where, in spite of the fears and prudences of ber sad and gen 
tle sister, he became her accepted lover, her instructor, and ber daily guide. 
He wasa thing made up of speculations and artifices; he won the affection- 
ate lady, aad the new love, natural and strong as the liuk which had bound 
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her to her sister, prevailed, She was married, and retired with her plausible 
bridegroom to his home in London. She leftsolitude and tears, too soon to 
be the partaker of repentance and grief. She had been wretchedly deceiv- 
ed. ler oo outed husband was a man devoid of common principle. He 
had a first wife living in France, whom he had deserted. Indue time he 
plundered and forsook poor Ellen Salisbury. So deeply was he implicated 
with villains of base degree, that she was glad when he ceased to frown 
upon her and curse her in his unmitigated phrenzies of passion. Soon she 
was reconducted by her careful sister, from scenes of agony, to her former 
home and habitation. What calumny and Yas peg accompanied the uu- 
fortunate lady’s return, may best be conceived by those who are intimate 
with the fastidiousness of some who are self-named the spotless and the 
blameless of a wicked world! Ellen Talbot, who had discarded her false 
busband’s name, died after having giveu to the same censorious world, and 
to the care of its aunt Barbara, a male child, which even in the dawn of 
existence bore a remarkable likeness to its dying mother. This hast and 
unfortunate marriage occurred just seven oo after old Owen Salisbury’s 
decease. From the very moment that the awful stillness of death rested 
upon the pale features of his pitiful child, a fierce love and a fresh soul 
came to full life in Barbara Salisbury’s bosom. Not for the loss of her fath- 
er had she nurtured sorrow ; it was Heaven's dispeusation whica removed 
him from his family, and she had blessed that power daily which was the 
source of the infliction. Not for altered circumstances had she et or 
gathered store of sorrowfal sentiment, for the early instructions of her con- 
scientious mother had made her proof against such ordinary embarrass- 
ment; that her sister’s vile husband was away and unheard of, was subject 
of exultation to her, because he had deceived both by claim of merit and 
smooth words, and he was too despicable even for the giving of a single 
hope for his ultimate repentance, or any proffer of satisfaction. 

There was someting seeming merciful, in her beloved sister's departure, 
for death had taken her from much of woe, and of the contempt of human 
kind Poor Ellen, too, had lived and died in innecence and purity of in- 
tention, and tranquillity dwelt with dove-like repose upon her hum le grave, 
and a perpetual bright hope illuminated her memory. It was none o such 
feelings that moved the change in Barbara. She was ever intensely fond of 
all young creatures, especially of tender children, and this legacy, so dear, 
so romautic, and so tearfully bewildering, became the focus of her earthly 
love. Her secluded sou! at once ventured forth, with all its maternal affec- 
tions, to the wailing supplicant for her aid. With the care of old Molly, her 
faithful Welsh servant, the baby thrived and grew strong, and in due time 
became the sweet singing-bird and joy of the sequestered habitation. Hap- 

ily, too, all its best kisses aud endearments were for aunt Barbara, whom it 
an only as amother, and weeping or ne man in its walking hours, the 
child followed her with rapture, and the cadence of its quick footsteps was 
ever in her vigilant ears. au 

Well, the child grew up into its active boyhood, and then the vivacities of 
its intellect were the perpetual admiration of the diligent foster-parent.— 
Certainly she thought there never was such a child born,—so comely, so 

raceful, so eager for knowledge! So far as fairy lore and fable were food 

or the brains, the child attended its lesson assiduously ; and under the tui- 

tion of ancient Molly, it became proficient in melody, singing all her guttu- 
ral Welsh ditties, with exceeding gusto—‘ Sir Watkin’s Delight,’ ‘The 
March of the Men of Har‘ech,’ and other such combinations of merriment 
or melancholy, popular in the Border Ground. For the rest, it could never 
hear tov i of battle and violence, and the few curious weapons which 
belonged to the antiquarian collection, were in turn suspended from its ju- 
venile girdle, much to the destruction of the first fruits of the garden, anc of 
the sweet willows aud hollyoaks in the overgrown plot before the dwelling. 
Young Owen grew up a forward and reckless youth. 

He was sent to a neighbouring school. He became rude and unmanage- 
able. Boys of quiet habit he spurned from his companionship with open 
contempt. The bold vagabond of rags and oaths was his selection. It was 
a dreadful mortification to the aunt to observe this, and to be informed of his 
trespasses and rebellious conduct; more so was she concerned when, as the 
standing rule, he adopted towards himself an insolent and tyrannical bearing. 
He was ever truant from the threshold, and the only punishments which he 
suffered at school seemed to harden him in all vicious determinations. She, 
poor creature, lamented that he was ander female jurisdiction at all, for ve- 
rily, she accused herself, that she had misunderstood him, aud had curbed 
some natural spirit, which, in proper direction, would have been the ma- 
king of him. The rector of the place held consultation with her, and was 
imperative that the boy should be placed under stricter care. She had ever 
submitted to his superior counsel, and a change was agreed upon. In fact, 
he had become a nuisance in the vicinity, for he was foreman in all juvenile 
delinquencies. An old friend of her father’s kept an academy upon the 
western coast, and the boy was equipped and sent to a boarding school. In 
less than half a year he ran away in the tramping society of the rogues he 
had met with in his wanderings. For many months it was never known to 
what quarter he had betaken himself, only to old Molly and to the aunt, who, 
shuddering at his communications and hall broken hearted, suppliedhim with 
frequent money and the contribution of necessaries he required. In the 
town it was well suspected that she was maintaining him in idleness, to her 
owa rain, for she made frequent journeys from home, which seemed to in- 
jure her health and spirits. Aud then she had retrenched in her small way 
of housekeeping, and in her own attire, so that the occasion of all this was 
frequently debated upon. 

At last, one winter time, a tall, thin vagrant waited, shivering and bleed- 
ing with cold, at Barbara Salisbury’s door, and it was rumoured that her 
nephew Owen bad returned to her protection. Wounded and discarded, 
he sought once again the early threshold, lest he should die in some hospital 
or infirmary, and be hurried to an untimely burial. Medical aid was required 
instantly. He remained upon the bed of sickness for several months, The 
rector visited him ; his conscience was touched; he appeared of altered 
dispositions; and for long after his recovery he remained quiet, and with 
some tokens of repentance, with his fond and attractive relation. 

The rector had a friend, a shipmaster in Liverpool; a situation was pro- 
cured for the nephew, and another equipment was forthcoming. The poor 
aunt was again destined to feel sorrow, and to weep over her prodigal child. 
He never presented bis introduction, but disposed of his equipments, and 
again buried himself in haunts of evil and dissolute persons. It would be 
— to trace the intermediate stations of his guilt and profligacy. The 
ast money she sent to him—it was raised by sale of her few curiosities and 
bovks, which had long furnished supplementary aid to his importunate de- 
mands—he was a recruit on an asteam vessel bound for Lisbon, with 
men for the service of Dona Maria, in the Pedroite and Miguelite struggles 
of that disturbed country. He acknowledged the remittance ; and for three 

ears afterwards, buried in inconsolable grief, the poor lady, by all the ef- 
ony = her power, was unable to receive intelligence of the irreclaima- 

e child. 

Ellen Salisbury had been dead just nineteen years. Swift isthe passage 
of time, swifter than the pen which is hurried to complete the catastrophe 
of the narration. Such arecluse had Barbara made of herself, that she was 
forgotten almost as much as the rest of her family, who were peacefully in 
the oblivion of the sepulchre. The lease of the house in which she resided 
terminated; the tenement was in ruins; she removed to a short distance 
from the town, and eccupied a blank-looking cottage-dwellivg, standing all 
alone, near the central embankment of an oka Roman camp in the vicinity. 
It was a weird situation, a broken flat, with clusters of gorse and fern in the 
foreground, flanked by irregular copse, with an ugly hollow scooped out 
of an elevated sand-stone rock in the back-ground, where was a profusion 
of brushwood, and the gaping perforations of the rabbit and the sand-martin. 
It was winter-time when Barbara entered upon the new residence, when 
the dark stones of the rndely-enclosed ground peeped through the linger- 
iug snow, and the bare arms of the dismal poplar were restless in the 
stormy winds of the comfortless eventide. 


Christmas passed away without one hour of smiles or festivity- Molly 
took the tone of melancholy from the lonesome lady of that wilderness, and 
‘old Morgan the mole-catcher,’ to whom they had permitted a kitchen-resi- 
dence and a bed-room in the out-building for himself and his dog, as fee for 
his nightly guardianship, was a creature full of omens and prophecies, which 
fancy he had derived from sire and grandsire in the Fay-lands of Powiss 
Country. 

The spring-time came and disappeared, but no tidings of Master Owen 
reached the silent cottage. The birds built in the clustered trees, and, sum- 
moned by the sweet lark in the brightest of all blue skies, poured forth 
their music of love and gay emotion without influencing with a sympathetic 


ys one heart of the human beings within the solitary edifice so near to 
them. ‘ 


Barbara spent the greater part of her time in her bed-chamber, much in 
prayer, frequently in meditation, and frequently in tears The bed-room 
was curiously arranged ; by especial! direction, each article of furniture was 
placed in the exact position it had relatively occupied in the chamber of the 
former residence. By the wiudow-place was a small recess; near to this, 
and towards the foot of the bed against the wall opposite, was an escritoire, 
covered with a fall o curious tapestry. Upon the top of this was upraised, 
won te apron anit clap vote omurkabl ind saint 
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museum which the sisters had collected in the father’s lifetime. 
cabinet was viligently rved. : 

Wheu Owen returned to his aunt in the deplorable state we mentioned, 
she narsed him in a small room adjoining to her own sleeping-apartment, 
that she might never be absent from his call for aid in his miserable afflic- 
tion. When he had recovered, in a conversation with the queer old house- 
keeper, who loved him as dearly as her own soul, he questioned her as to 
the service and contents of the cabinet in his aunt’s chamber, becanse he had 
seen her so frequently bending over it by midnight, when she had risen 
from a restless pillow, and he had beard her speak with a full heart and sap- 
pressed voice to something which was hidden in that strange depository.— 
He never could gain anything from the withered dame but a trembling sigh, 
uplifted hands, and a slow repetition of these words in an impressive whis- 
per, ‘ Itisa treasure, boy! Itis a treasure !" and those words burnt into 
the very depth of his imagination. Like him, Molly knew nothing more 
than she bad stealthily witnessed a hundred times by night and day. She 
had seen her lady for hours before the unfolded doors of the cabinet; she 
had heard her prayers, and bitter grief. All beside was mystery. 

A miniature of Ellen Salisbury in her girlish day hung over the ark of the 
secret, and the superstitious Welsh woman, in hec private faith, conceived 
that by some whispered spell or jewelled talisman the surviving sister cor- 
responded with the one who had wasted in the grave, and in her earthly 
tongue, though invisible to every one beside. 

oreover, she steadiastly believed there was a treasure of gold there re- 
served for so me particular purposes. Thereupon, we will rest from a con- 
tinuation, aud take up the finale of the story. 

In the latter part of the month of July, when the meadows were shorn of 
their lendthieasll verdure, and tempting fruit hung upon the sleuder boughs 
of the garden, Owen Salisbury returned from the wars in Portugal a beg- 
gar and an invalid. Hither and thither he roamed, a prowling, unpreposses- 
sing vagabond. One evening he met a companion of former dissolute times 
at a western sea-port, and, inflamed with ardent liquors, the thonght of the 
old cabinet in his aunt’s bedchamber came to mind; for treasure was there 
—treasure which, craftily obtained, might give luxuries to his need, for)a 
length of time ne Pvsacs« | only by his hot and greedy imagination. Parting 
from the evil spirit that had ministered to his criminal intention, he set for- 
ward alone, and with good speed, for his native borough again. : 

In the darkness of a stormy night he reconnoitred the dilapidated habita- 
tion, and found it was tenantless and void. With the twilight of the follow- 
ing morning he plunged into the wild and wooded vicinity, lest his foreign 
garb and strange countenance should lead toa recognition, or to troublesome 
observation. There, whilst he straggled from rock to rock over the gnarled 
stems and gushing brooks, he heard an untuneful voice droning out the bro- 
ken measure of a pensive lament popular in that border-country ; and look- 
ing down from the precipitous point upon which he was stationed towards 
the more level ground wrinkled with the indistinct circles of Roman forti- 
ficativu, he pereeived near the outbuildings the stooping figure of the de- 
crepid woman, 

It was old Molly trimming up the wicker prison of her favourite magpie; 
and he knew her at once by form, and by the song, which had been a lul- 
laby to his infancy ; and presently, from the porch in the ivied walls of the 

| garden enclosure, he saw the tall and stately person of his Aunt Barbara, 
, hooded, as was her custom, and with a volume pressed by one white hand 
to her troubled bosom There was such aclear light upon the whole scene 
that it looked like some vivid picture held at a proper distance from theeye 
of the beholder,—the white stone house reflecting the sunshine,—the wood- 
en bridges over the surrounding trench,—the female forms,—the pictures- 
que variations of the soil, and the crispand waving foliage of the orchard- 
trees. Speedily he gathered in the whale of the landscape, with a rush of 
bitter thoughts, and then he hastened to the shadowy grove, where he re- 
mained unobserved till the sunset of the evening. 


Barbara was wasted as the wreathed cloud which faded gradually in the 
faint blue of the eastern sky. She was seated at the chamber-window in 
the front of the mansion, and around the window spread the dark and with- 
ered branches of a lifeless tree. Sometimes she gazed steadily upon the 
high heaven and its sunset hues; ever and anon she cast a melancholy look 
upon the dense woodland, and the few quiet residences upon the skirt of the 
town. The sad-coloured tower of the venerable Friary church arose from 
the edge of the sun-lit habitations, and uplifted its turret of legendary fame. 
called the ‘Giant’s Chair,’ into the transparent atmosphere. The glorious 
gradation of clouds in the west gave place to lines of broken fall-cloud, and 
soon all upon the earth was bosomed beneath the indistinct grey Here and 
there the twinkling stars proclaimed the coming of the dull-footed spirits 
of the night. There was a delicious stillness everywhere ; and the poor faint 
lady thought of her sister's child, her own dear castaway. ‘The cool breeze 
upon her Tips brought remembrance of his playful kisses in childhood. Hap- 
»y were the hours when he leaned to her knees to hear of the eloquent talk- 
ing-birds of eastern romance, and to listen to the wild and sportive melodies 
sung and cherished by the brave and gentle princes of ancient Britain.— 
She drew the casement, and summoned the decrepid servant to her 
chamber. 

Old Morgan, the mole-catcher, who had the means of entrance to his own 
apartments, dined that day with his “ Society of Nor'h Britons,” at a village 
eight miles distant, and was not expected home until alater hour. The ser- 
vant retired to rest, and then the lady. The latter carefully searched the 
dwelling, and then prayed a long time before she unvested herself, spend- 
ing the usual time atthe mysterious cabinet! Indeed, she lingered there an 
unusual time (even to the p her an of night) upon that solemn occasion. It 
—* birthday ! and her son, with evil thoughts, was at the thres- 

old, 


Poor Aunt Barbara lay upon her bed, and a quick hour told upon the dial, 
which was almost the only thing in that chamber which reflected a gleam of 
light. She had not slept, butshe had seemed to sleep ; for whilst her taoughts 
were divided with the land of dreams, she became sensible that the window 
of her apartment had been opened, and that a strange person was in that 
room, stealing along gently near to the footof the bed. She maintained a 
breathless deave The intruder did the same. She tried to speak ; a fire 
burnt upon her brain, and she could not whisper the smallest word. She 
became, as it were, the shadow of herself. Her eyes alone had intense ap- 
preciation of form, and she saw anarm and the upper portion of a man’s body, 
slowly rising as from the floor to the sacred cabinet ; then rose a second arm, 
and the cabinet was cautiously removed from the summit of the piece of 
furniture on which it rested, and withdrawn gently towards the ground. An 
ice-like death pervaded her limbs, and then a glow as with a delirious fe- 
ver. She leaped at once to the floor andfound herself in the grasp of a sav- 
age miscreant. As he loosed for a moment the prize he had found to 
enfold her in his dreadful arms, she looked closely and surely into his 
face, and saw his glistening eyes; and in that instant horror and amazement 
oy pulsating fibre of her frame. She recognized the child that 
had lain in her bosom. As one would hurl a bundle of withered leaves, or 
straw, he flung her with a sli, ht exertion, against the wall of the chamber ; 
and when he saw that she moved not, nor breathed, after the fall, struck 
with remorse, he descended by the bare arms of the tree from the case- 
meut tothe ground. At the same second of time the old housekeeper was 
screaming terribly from her window for aid ; aud Morgan, with his fierce 
dog, were ascending aridge of the intrenchment in sight of the habitation. 
Rapidly the villain turned to the woodland ; the dog pursued. Morgan, who 
was more then half intoxicated with festival drinks, was unable to join in 
the chase ; however, assoon as he learned from Molly et the open window 
that Miss Barbara was murdered, he left dog and rascal to their several 
chances, and ran, steadied by the excitement, to the nearest family dwelling. 
The clownish people were soon afoot: one went for aid to a second farm ; 
one to the next town spread the alarm. 


Miss Barbara was not dead, but her senses were gone forever. When 
the doctor arrived, with others to whom the express had been delivered, 
he found neither wound nor bruise upon her person. She afterwards reco- 
vered feeling and motien—but insanity had fixed a terrible seal of testimo- 
ny upon the brain. {t was declared to be fear and horror which had go dis- 
turbed the fountain of her thought. The constables and the parties who had 
been aroused, pursued the search for the criminal. They hemmed 
in the woodland, aud made assiduous scrutiny of the covers and rugged shel- 
tering-places. At last the surgeon, who had proceeded with those on horse- 
back,who carried torches, came up with his company to the entrance 
of a cavern since known as Salishury’s Cave, aud there, suspended by a 
handkerchief to the lower branch of the wytch-elm, hung a youth of sin- 
gular appearance, upon his head was atorn cloth cap, circled with lace, such 
as is worn by the military in undress; his grey trousers, banded with red 
cloth, were in tattered condition. In spite of his sallowed complexion and 
lengthened hair, mustachoed lip, and pointed beard, he was at once recog- 
nized as that returned vagabond, Owen Salisbury. 7 


The inlaid 


Near to the foot of the tree was Morzan’s favourite dog, bleeding to death 
from a wound in the throat, which had evidently been inflicted by a clasp- 
knife, which lay upon the dewy grass. Within the opening of the cave, 
upon the gravelled tloor, where, from the impression that was made in the 
sand, the villain had somewhile been seated to rummage the spoil he had 
taken, was found the mosaic cabinet, identified by the tearful Mole-catcher. 
The contents were emptied, and by the side of it Jay a little pair of embres- 
dered velvei shoes! They were the work of his poor Aunt Barbara, worn 
in the days of his inaocence, and her only treasure, and had been watered 
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AGRICVLTVUBE. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE FARMERS’ LIBRARY. 


There are few operations in American Husbandry, in which so much 
want of reflection, not to say gross and wilful neglect, is displayed, as in the 
transplanting of trees—whether for fruit or for ornament. {[t must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that in this as in all other branches of rural industry, 
much improvement has taken place within a quarter of a century, since ag- 
riculturists commenced to read and to reason on the principles that are in- 
volved and brought into action in the practice of every branch of their busi- 
ness, as well as in the business of ship building. The former practice 
was (to what a lamentable extent it still continues!) to dig a hole for a young 
and tender tree, as for a gate-post, just large enough to jam it down, often 
times doubling up the rvots, throw back the dirt to fill up the hole, rammin 
it with asmall rammer, or the handle of the spade, or the eye of a hoe, an 
‘there leave this tender creature, without more care or attention, to take care 
of itself. 

Let every reader ask himself whether there is much, if any, exaggeration 
in this statement of the general management of young orchards within his 
remembrance! Is it any wonder therefore, that disappointment and morti- 
fication should ensue—any wonder that if the tree lives at all, its growth 
should be stunted, its existence sickly and unfruitful, and its death prema 
iure? Why, does any man believe that it was ever intended that such man- 
agement, if it be not an abuse of terms to call it management, should be 
crowned with success? We might as well suppose that it was ordained 
that man should lie on bis back and have nothing todo but to open his 
moutb, and the manna ot Heaven which ‘suits every man’s palate,’ would 
drop into his lazy throat! No, no! man was commanded, not ouly to re- 
plenish the earth, butto ‘subdue’ it— lu the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread,’ and for our part we have some difficulty in understanding in 
what sense the necessity for labour should be deemed a curse. ‘I have al- 
ready enjoyed too much; give me something to desire,’ said the Prince 
of Abyssinia, on being asked if he wanted nothing, how he could be un- 
happy? , ' in 

In transplanting a tree, instead of restricting our own thoughts merely to 
its preseut existence and wants, it is proper that we should consider what is 
necessary to its growth and prosperity, and remember, that it will require 
nursing and care, such as we would bestow on a young colt—food to sus- 
tain life and promote growth, and vermifugent medicines to save it from the 
ravages of parasitic moss, and the internal and external attacks of the worms 
and other insects; and he who is not prepared to provide the food, and to 
bestow the care here prescribed, to feed and defend it at the root, and to 
drive off its more open enemies, bad better sit down in his sleepy arm-chair, 
hug indolence to his bosom, and be content to submit to the privations and 
disgrace that are the just portion of men too ignorant, or too lazy, to perform 
the duties that belong to their employment in life. 

Let him who transplants a tree (and the management of a single one will 
apply to a whole orchard) ask himself how and where it is to get the ele- 
ments of its growth? Is it from the air? No! for in that case there would 
be some chauce for its living, when planted inthe way we have described ; 
but the support is to come through the roots from the ground. Ls it not, 
then, obvious that we should take care of two things? 

lst. That the ground contains suitable food, and 

2d. That it be pulverized and made easily accessible to the roots, as far 
as they would be inclined to go, and that inclination bears a certain propor- 
tion to the greatest size that the tree would attain under the most favourable 
circumstances. Suppose the young tree to be planted, as used to happen, 
and still does in many cases, in a small hele, in hard, poor land, and then 
reverse all these conditions, as much as possible, and the work will be done 
in the way that common sense will teach every man it should be done ; and 
that a regard for his own profit and reputation will lead himto do. In other 
words, let the whole orchard, if it be an orchard, be well manured, then let 
the whole field, not a particular round or square hole just sufficient to admit 
the roots, but the whole field, be deeply plowed (if treuch-plowed, so much 
the better), and well pulverized, and so aud not short of that, the Farmer 
will have, up to that point, done his duty. If the hole be made much small- 
er than the space which would be ultimately penetrated by the roots, pro- 
vided they had their way, in well-manured ground, when the roots have ex- 
tended to the circumferent limits of the bole dug for its reception, then will 
his growth receive a sudden check, just as would the growth of a fat colt if 
suddenly put on short allowance, or a calf which bad sucked from the 
whole udder, when restricted to one teat; and the farmer, good, easy man, 
wonders how his orchard should stop growing! 

Starvation generates disease, just as vermin are bred in the filth and rags 
of the lazar. So arborical poverty and sickness will contract moss which 
at once consumes the substance of the tree, and offers a ready shelter for 
the thousands of insects on the look-out for exactly such places to deposit 
their eggs, the young of which, when hatched, again find their natural food 
in the fruit. A tree, like everything else in nature, when it comes into 
existence, should be supplied with food and kept growing, if you wish it to 
attain its full natural growth and fruitfulness. The truth of this is illustrat- 
ed in a thousand ways, for nature is prodigal in her offers of instruction, if 
man, whose natural and sluggish tendency is to repose, would only keep his 
eyes open. What science does she not illustrate? For one instaace, sup- 
pose astalk of corn, under favourable circumstances, to reach great size, and 
to have ears that commence with a large number of rows, promising a pro- 
digious yield ; yet if there comes asevere drouth. the ground bakes, the 
roots are checked, and the air and the earth both become dry, and you will 
find that the ear of corn which had started with, we will say, 12 rows, will 
contract to ten, and if these distressing circumstances of earth and atmos- 
phere conunue, finding that it cannot carry out its second undertaking, it 
will contract the number of rows again to eight; but, strange to say, it will 
always preserve an even number. All this we remember to have seen ex- 
emplified in corn exhibited at Wilmington, Delaware. Some have contend- 
ed for proot of intelligence or volition in the roots of a plant from its select- 
ing food adapted to its growth, and the rejection of that which would be 
deleterious. This alteration more than once of the design of the coin, to 
produce a certain number of rows, and its invariable adherence, under all 
circumstance, to an even number, looks yet more like volition or instinct.— 
But let us admire the mysteries that we cannot penetrate and explain. Pro- 
vidence never designed that we should know everything at once, but wisely 
stimulates inquiry by the lively hope and ambition ot new discoveries. In 
the midst of the deserts of Africa, when on the eve of perishing, the ill- 
fated Munco Park shook off the despair under which he says he was fast 
sinking unto death, by seeing in the midst of that desert a delicate spear of 
moss, at which he said if even that was not beneath the care of Providence, 
why — he not yet hope to be saved? But to return to our subject. If 
plants of corn require a certain distance within which to grow, and to have 
the intervening space manured and pulverized, why should not ¢rees require 
the same advantages in proportion to their size. True, the tree demands 
not, neither does it get the frequent stirring of the land which is indispens- 
able to corn while growing, because its roots are stronger and its natural 
life is longer ; but the tree does require the land to be well manured and 
well broken, at least when it is planted; and itis only when the planter is 
Eepane to offer it that indispensable guarantee of life, growth, and fruit- 
ulness, that he ought to take its life and managery into his keeping. If he 
cannot thus care for 100, let him plant 50, and if not 50, let him plant ten. 
Let him,in a word, in this case and all others, embark in nothing which he 
does not mean to do well, and, thank God and the progress of light and 
knowledge, the time is coming when the ignorant avd slovenly farmer will 
lose caste and character as surely and as much as the pettifogger is contemn- 
ed at the bar, among learned counsellors, and the demagogue despised in 
executive offices and the halls of legislation, by true patriots and states- 
men. 

All this have we written without intending to do more than barely say a 
word in recommendation and support of the following essay, which we find 
in the September number of the English Farmers’ Magazine. The reader 
will think that the comment has anticipated, without so well expressing the 
meaning of the text. Better than either, however, will he find the extract 
from Mr. Downing’s valuable book on ‘The Fruit Trees of America,’ to 
which it did not occur to us to revert, until we bad written to the end of 
the preceding paragraph. We hope he will excuse us for offering to the 
reader a draught, which, large as it is, will only stimulate his thirst for more, 
and sang him to take, at the original fountain, the book itself, from whicla 
we have drawn the chapters which follow the English Essay, for his in- 
struction. . 





PREPARATIONS FOR PLANTING. 

As the season approaches when trees of all kinds may be planted with 
every prospect of success, under circumstances most favourable to their 
success, it has been judged fitting to make some allusion to the preparation 
of land in general, referring to afuture opportunity any notice of the soil 
peculiarly suitable to each. ; : 

_ Trees, agriculturally considered, are great enemies to the crops of the 
farm; and, as euch, many writers of the day have successfully laboured te 
show that, however ornamental they may be in themselves, and to the land - 
scape of the country, their existence, in liedge-rows above all, isan evil 
unless it be in exposed situations, where they may act as screens of defence 
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924 & He Albion. November 1 ( 
There are two or three writers of recent date whose works will be re- | it’s foolish and weak to say so, still I don’t want to survive you. How should | <a me ages rs —_—_—_——— 
ferred to, and recommended as guides to readers interested in the culture of |1? No, no;dou’t say that: I’m not good for a hundred—I shan’t see you ee ee 
ornamental and timber trees. These writers are Mr. Withers, of Holt, | out, and another hus too! What a gross idea,Caudle! To imagine BY ROBERT NICOLL. a i 
Norfolk, who has written con amore upon this, his favourite topic ; and Mr. | l’dever think of marrying oie. No—never! What? That's what we I ask not for his li 
Stephens, of Edinburgh, author of ‘ The Book of the Farm,’ a work which | a: say? Notatall; quite the reverse. To me the very idea of such a I ask not for 4 gaan. 
ought to be in the sof every agriculturist of the new school who is em- | thing is horrible, and always was. Yes, [know very well, that somedo If manliness be in hi = 
a> meet ir’ ee : the — by a uishment of ancient a again,—but ae vg ha poe of, I’m sure I can’t tell! Ugh! He nuble birth oe xed Mr. John 1 
»judices, and the adoption of new and improv es of culture. ere are men, I know, who leave their property in such a way that thei . ay t 
Pr rhe y who have candidly perused “ The Woodlands” of the late Wil- prege , y eir I care not though of this world’s wealth was born a 


liam Cobbett, must acknowledge that his directions, whether in all cases cor- 
rect or not, are precise, and intelligible to all. Its style is clear, its rules 
simple and perspicuous; and as the author really begins at the beginning, 


widows, to hold it, must keep widows. Now, if there is anything in the 
world that is mean aud small, it isthat. Don’t you think so too, Caudle ? 
Why don’t you speak, love? That's so like you! I never want a little 
quiet rational talk, but you want to go to sleep. But you never were like 


But slender be his part, 
If Yes you answer, when I ask— 
Hath he a true man’s heart? 


the birth-plas 
gossips calle 
sessed a VOIC 


conce 
any one who is desirous to do the work of planting effectually, may con- | any other man! What? How do Iknow? There now,—that’s so like your I ask not from what land he came ae the 
fide at least in the rules which are there laid down for the preparation of the | aggeavating way. | never open my lips apona subject, bat you try te pur Nor where his youth was eureed~— certs. 
land, because there is nomystification in them. me off! 1’ve no doubt when Miss Prettyman speaks, you can anewer her If pure the stream, it matters not At twenty 
It is certain that the beauty of English scenery is mainly dependent - peuperly enough. There you are,again! Upon my life, it is odd; but I he spot from whence it burst. tor, or leade! 
on the multitude of its —— and hedge-row trees; but, as was proved by | never can in the most innocent way mention that person’s name that— Why The palace or the hovel office to tha’ 
a late writer on the Agriculture of Devonshire, the country suffers “te | can’t Ileave her alone? \’m sure—with all my heart! Who wants to Where first his life began crowded by 
by these ornaments; utility and productiveness are thus sacrificed; and, | talk about her? [ don’t: only you always will say something that’s certain T seek not of; but answer this— as teacher 0! 
therefore, as we would have things put in their right places, we at once | to bring up her name. Is he an honest man? amnbition we 
urge the abandonment of all those harborers of vermin, which cause the} ‘What was [ saying, Caudle? Oh, about the way some men bind their leave from | 
waste and deterioration of tT grain crops, in more ways than ove, | widows. To my mind, there is nothing so little. | Wheu a man forbids his Nay, blush not now—what matters it proved style 
without any palocaing qualification, insomuch as the timber and underwood | wife to marry again without losing what he leaves—it’s what I call selfish- Where first he drew his breath ? : He imme 
about a farm, are, in themselves, of no remunerative value whatever. ness after death. Mean to a degree! It's like taking his wife into the grave A manger was the cradle-bed 


But timber is a source of wealth ; trees are glorious objects ; and planta- 
tions adorn a country ; therefore we would place them in appropriate situa- 
tions, and grow them when there to perfection ; but to do sv, the prepara- 


with him. Eh? You never want todothat? No, I’m sure of that, love : 
you’re not the man to tie a woman up in that mean manner. A man who'd 
do that, would have his widow burnt with him, if ho could—just as those 


Of Him of Nazareth! 
Be nought, be any, everything— 





who now a 
Pinna, and | 
forego his _ 


I care not what you be— i 
tion of the land is a consideration of first-rate importance. monsters, that call themselves men, do in the Indies. If Yes you wet when I ask— tet 
Trees ought, in fact, to be grown in woods; also as screens or belts for} However, it’s no matter to me how you’ve made your will; but it may Art thou pure, true, and free? ed, and mas 
protections ; and in groups, or positions, where, placed singly, they may | be to yoursecond wife. What? J shall never give you a chance? Ha! Templeu 
constitute a prominent and ratte hen ggg of parkscenery. The late Rey. | you don’t know my constitution after all, Caudle. I’m not at all the woman and Portsm 
William Gilpin, in that interesting book, ‘‘ The Forest Scenery,” las afford- | I was. I say nothing about’em, but very often you don’t kuow my feel- Sunwawary. ed until Ca) 
ed many striking examples of the effects of grouping, chiefly with a view |ings. And as we’re on the subject, dearest, I have only one favour to ask. ou : engagemen 
to picturesque beauty ; and we recommend the perusal of it to every one | When you marry again—now it’s no use your saying that. After the com- fi Maprip, September 22.—Yesterday the Queen held, at the baptismal das af his d 
interested in the art of planting, for that express object. forts you've known of marriage—what are you sighing at, dear ?—after the ont’ the infant daughter of Count Bresson, the Ambassador of France. A ble ni 
But beauty cannot,consist with stunted deformity ; therefore we must, in | comforts, you must marry again—now don’t forswear yourself in that vio- ; C™°MOPY like this has not taken place for along time at the palace. The oni Mie y 
the first place, study the soil and its effectual preparation ; and upou these | lent way, taking an oath that you know you must break—you couldn’t help, veraeagmer d of France is equally charmed and flattered with this gracious ham and W 
points our best writers are perfectly agreed. it, I’meure of it; and I know you better than you know yourself, Well, | ##¥0ur conferred upon him by her Majesty. eceived at 
Cobbett insists chiefly upon the thorough trenching of the land to the | all I ask is, love, because it’s only for your sake, and it would make no dif-| | The Emperor of Russia has sent 100,000 piastres to be distributed among gain the m 
depth of at least two feet, reversing the surfaces if the soil be good to that | ference to me then—how should it?—but all I ask is, don’t marry Miss | the indigent sufferers from the late fire at Smyrna, and the Pope and Cardi- bliged to. 
extent ; but he justly qualifies this position by observing that the soil may | Pret-—— There! there! I’ve done; I won’t say another word aboutit: | 24ls have remitted 10,000 talaris towards the relief of such as are Catholics hae baad 
be such, in respect to its subsoil, “as to bring to the top something in which | but all I ask is, don’t. After the way you've been thought of, and after the | Prince de Polignac, who has been seriously ill at his estate in Bavaria, is brated ari: 
hardly anything will ever strike root, as for instance, clear chalk, or = comforts you’vye been used to, Caudle, she wouldn’t ‘be the wife for you. | 20W fast recovering. ‘Templ 
sand, cr gravel, or clay.” When this is the case the top mould must be kept | Of course,I could then have no interest in the matter—you might marry The Emperor of Russia has made an advance of 200,000 roubles to the in your name 
at top; ‘but still the es ry | is always to be performed, for the ground | the Queen of England, for what it would be to me then—I’m only anxious | habitants of Livonia, to enable them to purchase rye seed, the crop having ranks ’ 
must be meres re t a of ait al Mr. bear: is = cig) nae = Fecgreg| Um not saying aytne against her; not at all; | generally failed in that country. At this ] 
content with trenching or deep ploughing ; he affords manure to the amount | but there’s a flightiness in her manne:—I dare say, r thing, she means ah Ss , 
of twenty loads per acre, and says that, “when you manure, you never want | no harm, and it may be, as the saying is, only Teg B see Dm r all—still at... I inert ty a and D —— phage ence: is said to pty cost me, 5 ont 
to fill up, for all the trees are sure to take, and instead of filling up, you | thereis a flightiness about her that, after what you've been used to, would s xn ee PaaS, RNG Se PSHeES Give wo lay Heme o of his gre 
may, after the third year, take out and transplant at least a tenth partof| make you wretched. No, for if [may boast ‘of anything, Caudle, it has — ditional ke 
them.’ been my prupriety of manner all my life. I know that wives who’re very On the 13th ult., was married. at the residence of the British Minister, character. 
Mr. Withers’ letter to Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. on the Improvement in the | particular, arn’t « Mach moe well of as those who’re not—still, itis very little | Berne, Switzerland, Miss Hardinge, eldest daughter of the Governor-Gen- a degree | 
Quality of Timber” —1!829—is a very valuable treatise, and worthy of being | to be virtuous, if people don’t seemso. And virtue, Caudle—no, i’m not | eral of India, to Major Arthur Cunynghame, son of Sir David Cunynghame. during th 
better known. going to preach about virtue, for I never do. No; and I don’t go about| The ceremony was performed in the presence of a select family circle, in- ex reseed 
It is perbaps necdless to revive the subject of a controversy which once | with my virtue, like a child with a dram, making all sorts of noises with it. | cluding the mother of the bride, Lady Emily Hardinge. hee aes 
was carried on most strenuously between the advocates of effectual prepa- | But 1 know your principles. I shall never furget what I once heard you : 
ration ot land by deep trenching, and others who were content to open bolas 


in the ground tor each individual tree. ‘The cheap hole-digging, short- 





say to Prettyman : and it’s no excuse that you’d taken somuch wine you did- 
n’t know what you were saying at the time, fur wine brings out men’s 





The Earl and Countess Nelson are entertaining a family circle at Trafal- 
gar House, near Salisbury, including the Dowager Countess and Lady Fran- 








thing of it 
that man; 


sighted Scotch system,’ as it was called some twenty years ago, was calcu- | wickedness, just as fire brings ont spots of grease. What did you say? — ee : ‘ ‘ : , pte * 
lated to bring upon those who adopted it, only loss and disuppointment,” | Why you said this :—* Virtue’s 4 beautiful thing in women, when they don’t | _,!t is again reported in Paris that the Duke de Nemours is to take up his psec or 
80 that in this oa of philosophical inquiry andchemical research, we have lit- | make so much noise about it ; but there’s some women, who think virtue | 2ode at the Palais Royal. But unless he gets the loag desired donation, it inger 
tle cause to make farther allusion to that which experience must have dis- | was given ’em, as claws were given to cats'—yes, cats was the word—‘ to | #8 20t known where the iunds are to come from to keep up such an ex- pone 2 in b 
qualified But itcannot be wrong or invidious to inquire into the causes by | do nothing but scratch with.’ That’s what you said. You don’t recollect a | Pemsive establishment ‘al chos 
which deep comminution of soil will centribute to the permanent advantage | syllable of it? No, that’s it; when you're in that dreadful state, you re-} The Duchess of Aumale, it is expected, will be confined at St. Cloud duets, &£« 
-of every species of vegetation. ‘ collect nothing : but it’s a good thing I do. about the beginning of November. econ, oft 
Without further entering into the mechanical process of trenching, already But we won't talk of that, love—that’s all over: 1 dare say you meant The marriage between Lord How-and the Honourable Miss Gore, which was nota 
described in the first part of the article upon * Orchards,’ it will be rele- nothing. Rut I’m glad you agree with me, that the man who'd tie up his | js now formal y announced in the daily papers is speedily to be celebrated custom o 
vant to insist upen the agency of those chemical constituents of soil—loams | widow, not to marry again, is a mean man. It makes me happy that you’ve | at Wiuey Court uent in’ 
especially—which never entered into the calculation of the earlier writers. | that confidence in me to say that. You never said it? That’s nothing to A . , . , : 2 on his 
Our forefathers knew nothing of analysis ; they had no idea of the existence | do with it—you’ve just as good as said it. No: when a man leaves all his h ‘Seu oF has been created in the representation of South Warwick, by Teal an 
of the phosphates, silicates, and alkalies, which modern Chemistry has | property to his wife, without binding her hands from marrying again, he the death of our John Mordaunt. Three or four weeks ago, Sir John was ‘ ” > 
‘ _ ype : 8 ying again, out shooting with his friend Mr. Mills; whose gun accidentally went off, The En 
brought to light. But now ye know, and the knowledge is widely diffused | shows what a dependence he has upon her love. He proves to all the d th 8 a nag gt rae reward \ 
—thanks to the enlightened German chemist, Liebig !—that, by the break- | world what a wile she’s been to him; and how, after his death, he knows pa othe ~ contents lodged in Sir John’s leg, below the hase. At first, serious sufficien' 
ing up and the pulverization of earths, a volume of salts—usually termed | she’ll grieve for him. And then, of coarse, a secoud marriage never enters ab ensious were entertained ; then, Sir Jona ssomed te Se getting bet to perfor 
the inorganic coustituents of land—is distributed through the staple earth, | her head. But when she only keeps his money so long as she keeps a pr d ut towards the close of last week, erysipelas supervened ; and he ex- and Dre 
and afford to timber those salts, the presence of which was deemed inexpli- | widow, why she’s aggravated to take another husband. I’m sure of it, pired early on Sunday morning, ot Walton Hall, his Warwickshire seat.— ) 
ble. Miemeny: : Four gentlemen, all of high connexions and standing in the county, have stance, f 
ca many a poor woman has been driven into wedlock again, only because she | }, 1 babl id as tie thn Pat yo! ve th Freisch 
Thus the thousands of tons of pearl and potashes, that have been articles | has been spited into it by her husband’s will. _ It’s only natural to suppose = } wae a8 probate condidates for the vacant seat—-Lere Brocke, Me It wo 
of commerce to an extent almost unlimited, are now understood to be deriv- |it. If I thought, Caudle, you could do such a thing, though it would break ate of the Earl of Warwick, and Mr. Barnard, a near relation of Lord wi Malibra 
ed from the soil, and distributed only (not formed or created in) appropri- | my heart to do it,—yet, though you were dead and gone, I’d show you I’d oughby De Broke, in the Conservative interest; Mr. Bolton King. formerty and Bel 
ate vessels of the vegetable tissue. The laboratiou of the ground, therefore, | a spirit, and marry again directly. Not but it’s ridiculous my talking in ry ped a the borough of Warwick, and Sir Francis Shuckburgh on the ae 
is now proved, beyond question or doubt, to be indispensable, not only, as | such a way, as I shall go long before you, still, mark my words, and don’t . tag desi , . braced | 
was supposed, to the first advances of young trees, but to their future pro- | provoke me with any will of that sort, or I'd do it—as I’m a living woman| . A vacancy is created in the representation of Woodstock, by the succes- ost fla 
gress towards perfection. in this bed, I’d do it. sion of Viscount Loftus to the Ely Peerage. . vid 
Trenching is, in no case, labour lost; and-even where a single tree only ‘I did not contradict her,’ writes Caudle, ‘but suffered her to sleep in At Hampton Petty Sessions, on Tuesday, the Magistrates ordered dis- a M 
is to be planted, to roduce a articular effect, the hole to receive it ought to | such assurance.’ tress-warrants for a poor-rate made in 1839 to be issu against a number of ects oo 
be prepared upon the principles of trenching—that is, by opening and com- er persons residing in Hampton Conrt Palace, who deny that they are liable to she cou 
minuting the earth to a very cousiderable extent and depth. so as to insure THE OUTPOST BUGLE. the assessment. The recusants consist of lerds, ladies, knights and other om, @ 
oe eae we free en ag of the roots, laterally, Grey d er bi commoners. her jea 
rough a number of feet around the hole of the tree. rey Gawn broke on our Divouacs. : m aa ” 
T — who have travelled extensively, and witnessed the wretched pro- A bugle sounded shrill, P aie t ee Prmcehrand wing. in the first Boones f ee en ane P 
ress of young trees that have been planted in holes so small as to require And « theatend threats ne act the notes brought by the mails hem pon Pag india and Chine ol other foreign parts *e The 
their roots to be, as it were, screwed into the ground, will want no other Along the outpost-hill. In the Inland-office 260,000 letters had to be sorted ; and though use 4 re- then c 
monitor to = vane the great, pe praca truth, that early and effectual pre- , ~~ - d — Mpeg a to your arms! caution was taken and the greatest exertions were made, the ser-ourlere that th 
aration is the only guarantee of success. Let any one try the experiment ee! there the mist rolls past. , be Rreagintte pe Tee ’ 
Ceeuuetate f Goteberr? vaste, by Hasing So ts uavow bee end Look deep below, douse wanda the foe— Sooper shew oj ephoeeebonfics foveliny Prensa wakes Pogo bars 
the — by expanding its tthe pL a — —_ Lena Aer the Rise, comrades—gather fast !’ fice and increase of the force, by which it is hoped that tee pecanat unavoid- tole’ ( 
extent of a square , and the difference of the results will be sufficient- cage : Seine ool pre ont “ary . : 
ly establishe beture the lapse of two entire seasons. The soil shall be the We spring from soldier-slumber— atte Going men Sie Cativety et teats WM shortly - agape ise — 
same—a free unctuous Joem—and the sites, coutiguous ; yet one tree will be Who sleeps when bugles call ? The Anti Corn law League have determined on holding a supplementary eas 
stunted, while the other shall produce luxuriant and healthful young wood; To arms we stand for our fatherland, bazaar in Manchester, on the 15th October; ample materials having been | at 
one will bear early a few starved berries—ibe other, though not so soon in True sons of Britain all. left for a nucleus from the bazaar in London.— Globe. poe 
maturity, will maintain a high state of fertility for, perhaps, fourteeu years. ae at = bn the me who led .. is gratitying = stute that = wae classes in eo of the various hensti 
-_— J. Towers. ur ranks to former glory; trades of Birmingham are in fall work. Many of the manufacturers are so 
A wew Ixvention —A patent has been taken out by a member of the Old yng — whi too feel pride— busy that they cannot take in more orders. We observe that many of the aaa 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, for a new invention to be ur deeds may live in story ! large maonfacturers are enlarging their premises. Hands are wanted in eve- hor ia 
used by equestrians on the wood pavement. It consists of a very ingenious ‘Sound loud “ ad sae os ry direction.— Birmingham Advertiser. befor 
cradle into which the horse is placed, and which moves upon castors. Stron . Who f advance !””’ he cried ; ” A company is about to be formed to purchase the Regent’s Canal and con- we tm 
bandages are thrown across its back, and fastened to the instrument on bot Then d v See men of F vvoll’d vert it into a railway. The devisers of the scheme propose to pay the own- The 
sides, so that it is impossible for the most broken-kneed patent safety cab- _ imine old ney battle a ners of the canal one million sterling; one half onthe passing of a bill for (Rose 
horse to fall on the wood pavement, even after a shower of rain or a watering- Bel As on rung ‘advance! the purpose, and the remainder in three yearly instalments, each bearing 4 latter 
cart, when held up by this new invention. It is called the Hippo outeh, nia ~ ‘df ine column and line, percent interest. A sum of 5,000/. is to be paid down at once as a deposit, Diad 
and is calculated to knock up the Glaciarium that has been established for Th Ae k ery fight flames far ; de and brief which will be forfeited if the company be not formed. The Canal Compa- other 
the use of horses, and the profit of veterinary surgeons, who have made very en spoke our chief bold words and brief, ny met on Monday, and the proposition was submitted to them with a legal hibra 
handsome incomes out of the casualties on the wood pavement in London.— As onward surg’d the war. agreement. After a good deal of discussion, it was resolved almost unani- 
Punch. a ee a mousl to accept the proposal of the railway projectors. The canal begins — 
Invention 1n Locomotion.—The committee of directors of the Polytech- “Old England yr bowstert : at Paddington and extends to Blackwall; and if converted intoa railway, it Tem 
nic Institution have procured the model of a novel invention of a Mr. Cole- Gas lew ieete cai els anid this day— would counect the Great Western, the Birmingham, and Eastern Counties mad 
man, recently brought from the United States, which is exceedingly inge- Charge, comrades—charge or die ! lines _ pled 
nious, aud calculated to be of much service in enabling trains to ascend ac- oe ~ Naar . A letter from Paris says:—‘ Prince Louis Buonaparte is tired of his prison neitl 
‘er | ; ee ee Then shouting loud defiance proud, ed y rince Louls Duonap , : 
clivities or steep gradients on railroads. It has an Archimedean screw be- We shouldered—few to few— at Ham, and is said to be disposed to submit to any terms imposed upon him 80 ay 
tween the axles of the carriage, which comes in contact, when required, And with England’s might for England’s right for his liberation. It is believed that the prisoner and nis companions of O1 
with a series of friction rollers, placed between the rails; and by means of Charecd home—tihe Britons tree. misfortune will soon be restored to freedom ; and it is said that the Prince gage 
this contrivance the carriage and train attached to it are forced up the incline. 4 will proceed to America.’ prov 
The epesstas is brought into action without delay or stoppage, and in the Volley on volley poured the foe— A great seizure of cameos, mosaic buckles, and other articles of jewellery, Dub 
model niounts a gradient of about one inch in six.— Railway Director. So pours the the tropic rain— has been made this week by three Customhouse officers. Intimation was her, 
Bret-root suGaR 1N Fraxce.—lIt appears, from a return in the Moni. And on us fell thick shot and shell, received that quantities of these articles had been smuggled ; and the offi- al sh 
tewr of the state of the beet-root sugar manufactories, that, although the Our ranks were riven—in vain! cers seized nearly 2,000/. worth at the house of a man named David, in the tour 
number of them is reduced 31 compared with last year, most of those that For still each rank, as comrades sank, City Bend ; seventy-three at a house near Golden Square, the residence of a Shit 
remain are in So aod the amount of duties received by the Treasury Closed in with dauntless tread ; man who was a frequent voyager to Boulogne ; another lot at one Creutzer’s T 
has increased nea:ly a million and a half of francs. Till victory beamed, as — — gleamed in Clarkenwell, vdiead at 1,864. including oi and a number of —- Het 
——— O’er foes and comrades dead. set in gold at a jeweller’s in Cornhill. More discoveries are expected. aa 
From Punch. idineaeiiaiatiacatesbieatiios Lieutenent Leigh, of the ag yt —— — — wh a pes 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES ease lire . -—tbe bugies ’ martial at Plymouth, last week, for ungeutlemanly conduct in chastisin yx 
: ‘ And Mercy loves that sound. i stoker. According to the charge, Mr. Leigh used very coarse & 
MRS. CAUDLE, SUSPECTING THAT MR. CAUDLE HAS MADE HIS WILL, IS ‘ONLY The cengahe'e queced-—thett welcome blast ec gy tion ankuaee a bucket of water to be = leg him, = | 
ANXIOUS AS A WIFE’ TO KNOW TS PROVISIONS. For Victory, is wound. and directed the master-at-arms to caue him, and after all this ordered him ut 
Here, I always said you'd astrong mind when you liked, Caudle; and The fight is done, the field is won, to the mast-head twenty times. Witnesses proved that such had been Ryan’s = 
what you’ve just been doing proves it. Some people won't mak e a will And we count our comrades o'er; treatment. [1 was admitted that Ryan had moved a tub unwillingly when re- 
because they think they must die directly afterwards. Now, you're aheve But many this morn who heard that horn, ordered to do it by the Lieutenant, and that he muttered while employed lar 
that, love, arn’t you? = Nonsense ; yen know very well what | mean. I Shall ‘stand to arms’ no more! about it. For the defence, one of the sailors stated that he did not hear such ter 
know your will’s made, for Scratcherly told meso. What? You don’t , strong language used by Lieutenant Leigh, and that Ryan was contempt he 
believe it? Well, I’m sure! that’s a pretty thing for a man to say to his Let now our bugles wail parte, his bearing towards that officer. Commander Robert Fisher depos tra 
wife. 1 know he’s too much a man of business totaik ; but | suppose there’s A requiem o’er the brave ; ed, that during his three months’ command of the Stromboli he had no com- 
a way of telling things without —s them. And when I put the ques- Though men of steel, we soldiers feel— plaint to make aga nst Lieutenant Leigh; and First-Lieutenant Ainsley, of Pp 
tion to him, lawyer as he is, he n’t the face to deny it. Pears dew a comrade’s grave. the same steamer, said, that during the six months Lieutenant Leigh had pe 
To be sure, it can be of no consequence to me whether your will is made For the dead we've tears, for the victors cheers— been op board the Stromboli, he was always anxious to assist in the duties sc 
or not. I shall not be alive, Mr. Caudle, to want anything: [ shall be pro- A tear and a cheer for all!— of the ship in the most zealous manner. The accused was found guilty ; and an 
vided fora long time before your will’s of any use. No, Mr. Caudle; I And we'll think and tell how they fought and fell, sentenced to be severely reprimanded, to be dismissed the Stromboli. to be 
shan’t survive you: aud—though a woman’s wrong to let her affection for a When sounds our bugle-call. put atthe bottom of the list of Lieutevants in the Navy, and to remain there 
man be kuown, for then she’s always taken advantage of—tiough I know J. C. Sixth (Royal) Regiment’ for two years, Mr. Leigh is nephew to the late Lord Byron 
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MEMOIR OF MR. TEMPLETON. 


BY PP. X. ¥. 


Mr. John Templeton, youngest son of Robert Templeton, a manufacturer, 
was born at the village of Rickerton, adjoining Kilmarnock, in Ayreshire, 
the birth-place o! Burns, the great national poet. He grew up, as the Scotch 
gossips called him, ‘a bonnie rosy laddie ;° and at the age of ten years pos- 
sessed a voice which induced his eldest brother, then one of the most cele- 
brated concert-singers and teachers in Edinburgh, to send for him; and 
between the age of from twelve to sixteen, he sang at all his brother’s con- 
certs. 

At twenty years of age, the subject of this memoir was a precen- 
tor, or leader of the choir, at Dr. Brown’s church, in Edinburgh (a similar 
office to that formerly held by Mr. Wilson). This church was invariably 
crowded by visitors, attracted by Templeton’s solos. He then commenced 
as teacher of singing, and was constantly employed by the best families ; but 
ambition would not suffer him to rest here, and after obtainiug three months’ 
leave from the church, having promised his pupils new music, and aa im- 
proved style, he started fur ical. ey "e | 

He immediately placed himself uuder approved masters. Mr. Biewitt, | 
who now accompanies him, instructed him in thorough bass; Welst, De 
Pinna, and others, in singing. He was, with much persuasion, indaced to 
forego his prospects in Scotland for the stage. With this view, he commenc- 
ed his theatrical career at Worthing, giving the manager his services for 
three nights. His young fame travelled to Brighton, where he was engag- 
ed, and made a decided hit. ‘ ' 

Templeton afterwards accepted a situation as first singer in Southampton 

and Portsmouth, where he became a great favourite, and where he remain- 
ed until Captain Polhill became lessee of Drury Lane, when he accepted an 
engagemunt. He was injudiciously persuaded to practise incessantly on the 
day of his debut; but this did not prevent him from making a highly favoura- 
ble impression, in the character of Young Meadows, in Love ina Village ; 
and Mrs Wood warmly complimented him on his success Although Bra- 
ham and Wood were at this period engaged in the same theatre, Templeton 
received an ample share of public patronage. 
Biln the music of Don Octavio, which arduous character Templeton was 
obliged to study in four days (and nights), he made a great advance. Bra- 
ham himself highly complimented him for his superior execution of the cele- 
brated aria, ‘ fal tesoro,’ saying :— a 

‘Templeton, if you have an eye to your pocket, add an i, and Italianize 
your name; be called Templetoni, and you will rival Rubini, high as he 
ranks’ 

At this period, when so many rival tenor singers were performing at Dru: 
ry Lane, Tom Cooke (as celebrated for his wit as his musical genius) was 
this season musical director. He, by the way of distinction, and on account 
of his great compass of voice, named Templeton ‘ The Tenor with the ad- 
ditional keys.’ The Colonel, in Gustavus the Third, was bis next original 
character. This opera was produced on the 16th of November, 1333, with 
a degree of success seldom witnessed, being repeated one hundred times 
during the season. The town became literally ‘I love her’ mad. Auber 
expressed much surprise that the song, known as ‘1 love her, how I love 
her,’ was such a general favourite, as the original French singer made no- 
thing of it. This may not be derogatory to the French tenor, when we know 
that many popular English singers have not produced any effect in this song. 
It is to be regretted that singers of such music in our English versions of 
opera were not given the same character as foreign vocalists; Lillienhorn’s 
music originally belonged to the King, who was represented by the tenor 
singer. In the May of this year, Madame Malibran was announced to ap- 
pear in her favourite character in La Sounambula. She heard Templeton, 
and chose him for ber tenor: she wrote to him, to call upon her, to practise 
duets, &c. His first introduction to this fascinating woman was in her bed- 
room, atter the foreign fashion ; and seeing the contusion of Templeton, she 
was nota little amused, but soon gave him self-possession, by explaining the 
custom of her country. He received many valuable hints in this and subse- 
quent interviews fiom this highly-gifted queen of song, who often rallied him 
upon his want of vonfidence 1n his own powers, recommending him to visit 
Italy, and predicting great success for him after a course of foreign training : 
‘The English will then give you full credit for the talent you possess, and 
reward will follow.’ Templeton, however, at that period found more than 
sufficient to do at home; for in this (to him) eventful season, he was engaged 
to = the first tenor characters, in both the great houses, Covent Garden 
and Drury Laue, an exploit unparalleled in the history of vocalists: for in- 
stance, performing the Sonuambula, the} first piece at one house, aud Der 

Freischutz, or Fra Diavolo, asa second at the other. 

It would be superfluous to mention the success of the La Sonaambula: 
Malibran and Templeton were the original Amina and Elvino in England; 
and Bellini witnessed, ou the lirst night, the triumphs achieved by his favour- 
ite work on an English stage. The composer came round to the stage, em- 
braced Templeton after the performance, atthe same time paying him the 
most rere compliweuts, and, with tears of exultation, promising him he 
wouid write for him a part that would ‘ immortalize him.’ The method that 

or Malibraa took toiuspire Templeton with a knowledge of dramatic ef- 
pots was somewhat ingenious : when she wished him to express rage, which 
she could not otherwise bring him to do, she gave hima hearty pinch in the 
arm, whilst appearing to tae audience to bestow caresses, which, of course, 
her jealouslover repulsed. On one occasion he stamped with actual pain 
and rage, not understanding her motive; it produced a most electric effect 
upon the audience—a bint which he has ever since acted upon. 

The next character he performed with this great artiste was in Fidelio ; 
then came Balle’s Maid of Artois, the tenor part of which is so indifferent 
that the opera die 1a uatural death with the original heroine, who alone could 
have caused it to be tolerated—one good melody not being considered suffi. 
cient attraction for a whole opera. In the last scene of ‘The Maid of Ar- 
tois’ (a desert) Malibran had not only to appear (but was actually) parched 
with thirst. Itis pretty generally kuown that draught porter was her fa- 
vourite beverage in the theatre; aod as it was necessary to cut a hole in the 
stage for the a to tell her all the last act—of which she was perfect- 
ly innocent, from the hurry in which the English managers produce operas 
—the said prompter was instructed to convey also a pint of porter to the ex- 
hausted (Isoline}; but, alas! she could only look at it in the prompter’s 
habds, and ask Tempe [as she called Templeton, who was with her on the 
stage | to look aud long with her at the frothing tempter, which tantalized 
her into a real finstoad of assumed ] state of fatigue and exhaustion. To the 
before-mentioned operas, ia which Templeton was the hero at Drury Lane, 
we may add the following list :— 

The Red Mask (Marliani), the Magic Flute (Mozart), Siege of Corinth 
(Rossini), Lestocq, Bronze Horse, and Maid of Cachmere (Auber ), in the 

latter of which he first played with the inimitable Taglioni, Joan of Arc and 
Diadeste (Balfe), the Gipsy’s Warning | Benedict], Caractacus, and several 
others. At the end of the first season of Templeton’s perfurmance with Ma- 
libran, Mr. Bunn presented him a beautiful brilliant ring, with acomplimen- 

inscription. Malibran employed a jewelled ring { the foreizn custom } 
to be betrothed to Elvino in La Sonnambula. This ring she presented to 
Templeton at the end of the second season, [the eventful year in which she 
made her fiual exit,] as a memento of her respect for his talents, and as a 
pledge that no other English tenor should place a ring on her finger. But 
neither Templeton nor any other were allowed by the ‘ Ruler of All’ to do 
so again! ! 

On the termination of the second season, in the year 1836, Malibran en- 
gaged Templeton to project a professional tour in !reland, Scotland, and the 
provinces, which he effected, and wasiu September awaiting her arrival in 
Dublin, in daily correspondence with her husband, and anxioasly expecting 
her, when her sudden aad untimely end not only produced an almost nation- 
al shock, but upset, for a time, poor Templetun’s projected and well-arrauged 
tour. The following year he returned to Dublin, in company with Miss 
Shirreff, and made a most successful professional tour. 

The London theatres at this time were in a state of bankruptcy ; and for 
two or three seasons, whilst the performers in London were receiving either 
half a loaf or no bread, the subject of this memoir was laying up a store of 
bealth and wealth by successful engagements in the provinces, where he es- 
tablished himself as a great favourite This glowing career, however. was 
destiued to be interrupted by Mr. Bunn’s engagement of Mr. Templeton 
to perform the leading ctiaracter in Auber’s Lac des Fees, in theyear 1839; 
but shortly after his arrival in London, Mr. Bunn was pronounced a bank- 
rupt, and thus died the Lac des Fees. It is a curious fact that Templeton’s 
re-appearance in Loudon was prevented in threesuccessive seasons by simi 
lar events to managers, after they had engaged him. Temple'on had no al- 
ternative but to return to the provinces, accompanied by Miss Romer, when 
he again made successful tours ; and for two or three years afterwards he 
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live in the style of nobility, and tly so, as the nobility of genius is 
there appreciated as the : hest Ah rm nt Mee Be boast. me 

Auber gave a splendid dinger to.Mr. aud Mrs. Templeton, and a select 
few, who were entertained all that evening with masic, Tempietou singing 
from six of Auber's operas, from recollection, and accompanied by the tal- 
ented composer. Templeton wonld have been The Lion of this brilliant 
season in Paris, but for Mr. Maddox, who cutitshort by insisting on bis 
bond to vpeu the Princess’ Theatre, where he performed in the English 
version of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, ‘el in Bellini’s Il Paritani. 
Whilst in Paris Mr. Maddox, the manager of the Princess’ Theatre, came over 
to engage him and Madame Garcia, sister-in law to the late lamented 
-agaen so he was again destined to figure with this highly-gifted fam- 
ily. 
The following season he was engaged by Mr. Bunn, and was the original 
in the opera of La Favourite, in which he unquestionably made the hit of 
the evening. 

On the 18th of December, 1843, Mr Templeton commenced as lecturer, 
—his original subject being taken from the beautiful, but ill-fated, Mary 
Queen of Scots; and the public, however prepared for good singing, were 
certainly astonished at his talent for elocution. In short, Mr. Templeton 


| never appears to such advantage on the stage as he does in his newly- 


adopted and very successful entertainments, which have been the means of 
discovering a rich vein of melody in his well-stored musical mine, of the 
possession ot which he himself was ignorant, until necessity obliged him to 
adapt a melody to ‘ Put off, and row with speed,’ in his first entertainment 
of Mary Queen of Scots, as he was unable to discover one applicable to the 
subject. This song was not till new known to be of his own creation, though 
it has been the most attractive portion of the entertainment. Other original 
melodies of Mr. Templeton’s were pian in his Lays of the Last Great Scot- 
tish Minstrel, Sir Walter Scott, which we would recommend Mr. Temple- 
ton to publish, as there is little doubt of their becomiag popular. We trust 
that, in the present dearth of good tenors, the subject of this memoir has not 
entirely left the English stage, where he can ill be spared at the present. 


Mr. Templeton, who bears an irreproachable private chaarcter, is mar- 
ried to a lady as amiable as she is accomplished. 


MR. TEMPLETON’S QUALITIES AS A VOCALIST. 
To the Bditor of the Caledonian Mercury. 


Sir—Although several highly laudatory articles have emanated from the 
Edinburgh press on the subject of Mr. Templeton’s entertainments, yet they 
have been of too general a nuture to do that justice which is so eminentl 
due to such a distinguished artist, and to one who is acknowledged by all 
ourmusic dilettanti, and professional menu in particular, to hold the enviable 
position of being the greatest British vocalist of the present time. As re- 
gards the voice alone, it is no less remarkable than true, that Templeton is 
the only native singer that possesses an organ capable of executing the most 
subtle passages of the Italian school of vocalization, which is now considered 
the perfection of the art. Even among the greatest vocalists of the sunn 
regions of the South, it is rare to find such a voice, possessing as it does, all 
the desirable requisites of power, great compass, flexibility, richness of 
quality, and withal that complete command over its different registers which 
is so essential in giving expression to the varied passions of the heart, through 
the art of vocal declamation. It is not, however, to these combinations alone, 
we are to look for the greatness of the singer, as they may be considered in 
a great measure to be the natural boon of the blind goddess, rendered more 
available by assiduous cultivation ; but itis in the equally rare gift of innate 
genius which directs and controls these other qualities that we find the per- 
fection of the art existing ; and here it is where Templeton stands unrival- 
led by any other native singer of the present period, or indeed of the past, 
if we except one whuv is now declining in the vale of years, and consequently 
deficient in that vigor and sustaining power which is only to be found in the 
flower of manhood, Templeton’s chest voice has a range of two octaves, 
and though not remarkable for fulness of tone in the lower notes, is highly 
so in the middle and upper ones, being capable of sustaining the A aud B 
flat in a/f, with much ease and power. His mezza voce, arare combina- 
tion of the falsetto and chest voice, also gives him great advantages in those 
tender and subdued passages, which cannot be effectively sung with the up- 
per notes of the chest voice, or the lower ones of the falsetto. This is stri- 
kingly exemplified in his execution of the celebrated scenas, “ I love her, 
how [ love her,” and the opening movement of * Allis lost now.” The 
effect of this is always felt by his auditors, although the cause is not under- 
stood, but I am sure ail who are conversant with the construction of the hu- 
man voice will bear me out in the justice of my remarks. It would be su- 
perfluous te dilate upon the pure and liquid quality of his falsetto, as that is 
the subject of universal admiration. It appears unlimited in compass, 
and even in the very highest notes possesses a power and roundness of 
tone, which is rarely to be met with in a vocalist of this or any other coun- 





try. There is but one thing which is not perfect in Templeton’s intonation 
—an occasional flatness in the chest notes, after a passage with the falsetto 
has been long sustained, but wheu the powerful action of the respiratory 
organ is considered, it 1s remarkable it is not so in a much greater degree, 
and from its slightness and unfrequency, can scarcely be called a fault.— 
These remarks may be said to apply only to Templeton’s powers as an ope- 
ratic singer, and certainly the style in which he sings the two grand scenas 
I have before noticed, is sufficient to prove he is capable of executing all 
that is required even in the most elevated branches of the art. 

With regard to his style of singing Scotch ballads, I have heard that he 
mars in some degree their simplicity by the introduction of too much 
ornament. This ornamenting can only apply to some of the light and more 
sparkling ones ; and, in my judgment, instead of ae from their 
beauty, it gives an additional charm to them ; for why should the singer be 
so trammelled as not to bring his genius and scientific acquirements to bear 
on this description of composition as well as on thatof any other? That 
some of our Scotch ballads will not admit of ornament is undeniable ; nor 
does Templeton attempt it iv such as “‘ My Nannie, O,” ‘ Had I a Cave,’ 
‘ My Tocher’s the Jewel,’ * Gloomy Winter,’ &c., which he sings with 
exquisite taste and feeling. giving to each line and sentiment their charac- 
teristic expréssion, and presenting to the senses, through the medium of the 
ear, all the lights and shacows which the pencil of the artist exhibits to the 
eye by the embodiments of his genius on the canvas. It is true he deviates 
occasionally from the notation which some of our arrangers of Scotch 
song have given; but he is equally entitled to do so with them [for there 
are not two of them whose notation is strictly the same], so long as he pre- 
serves their original character, and at the same time renders them more 
beautiful and effective by the alteration. There is no possibility of es- 
tablishing a standard of notation tor Scotch melodies, as many ofthem were 
composed at a period so remote that we can find no place of their author- 
ship, and when notation was unknown; consequently, being handed 
down from generation to generation only by the ear, they must have 
undergone many other alterations suggested by the taste and feeling of the 
singer or musician of the different periods. We have a sufficient proof of 
this in the Skene manuscripts lately published, which contain sets of some 
of the most popalar songs of the present time, with a notation so different 
and inferior in beauty as scarcely to be recognised as the same melody 

Many ignorant of the subject contend that Scotch melody is not suscepti- 
ble of improvement. Now this is obviously absurd when we consider the 
rapid changes which the advancement of every department of science is ma- 
king in all our feelings and associations. As well might it be said that the 
quaint style of the literature of the country some centuries back should be 
still adhered to, and that we should now clothe our ideas in the same style 
of language and orthography which existed in the days of Chaucer and the 
old English poets. As a Scotchman, anda native of the land of Burns, [ can 
easily conceive Templeton to have been early imbued with the spirit of 
Scottish song and Scottish melody, and now eminently capable of conveying 
to his audience, by his splendid voice and graceful styie of execution, all 
their varied charms of thrilling tenderness, keen satire, and heroic grandeur. 
To Templeton the musical public of Scotland is indebted for introducing to 
them, through his popular entertainments, a class of compositions apart from 
the comparatively simple ballad style, which should do much to improve the 
taste and give an impetus to the study of the scientific modern school. As 
regards the prose part of his entertainments, his style of elocution is manly 
and energetic, and may well afford a lesson to many who make a profession 
of the art. Purto-Musica. 

Edinburgh, 14th Sept., 1844. 

—_——@— 
THE LATE INSURRECTION IN THE ROMAN STATES, 


Our private letters from Faenza, of the 29th ult., bring some further par- 
ticulars of the insurrectionary movement at Rimini. It was on the 23d, at 4 
o'clock in the evening, that a number of persons, armed with muske's and 
fowling-pieces, assembled on the Square del Corso. The authorities imme- 
diately called ont the garrison, and shortly afterwards the Swiss and Carabi- 
ners, 100 in number, and three hundred soldiers of the line, drew up on 
the Square of the Theatre. The carabiniers having been sent to reconnoitre 
the position of the Liberals, were assailed in the streets by the latter. Af- 





travelled about ip pursuit of pleasure, as well as improvement. 

When Templeton was in Paris, in the year 1842, he found, to his sur- 
prise, his profesgional fame as well established, and fifty times moreres - 
pected, among foreigners than in England ; for talent there (especialty mu- 
s cal) is adored. He had immediate invitations to the houses of artists, 
amongst whom We may mention Auber, Duprez, and Bordona, all of whom 








ter an engagement of an hour, the result wasstill uncertain, when the troops 
of the line, who had remained passive spectators of the conflict, wheeled to 
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the left, and sided with the insurgents. The people and the soldiers then 
fraternized, and ogpelated a provisional junta of Government. The carabi- 
niers lost 10 killed and wounded, and the Swiss two killed, and the =" 
gents had six men hors de combat. On the following day the small 

of St. Archangelo and Savignano followed the exampie of Rimini. There, 
likewise, the carabiniers offered some resistance, which was, however, 
speedily subdued. At Pesaro, Perugia, and Ascoli, and generall throughout 
the Marches, the utmost agitation prevaiied. On the 24th, on the receipt of 
the intelligence ol the events of Rimiui,a number of emigrants cr the 
Tuscan frontier and entered the Pontifical territory at Modi iano; where 
they were shortly joined by patriots from the interior, under the co 

of Count Raphael Pasi, of Faenza, Count Orestes Biancoli, of Bagnacavello, 
Dr. Andreini, of Bologna, M. Marzari, of Castel Bolognese, and other young 
men of Faenza, and by volunteers from Castel Bolognese and Bagnacavallu, 
led on by Count Beltrani. They then marched forward, to the number of 
about three hundred, and encamped at Casa Sandretti, within four leagues of 
Faenza. Towards evening, a party of these insurgents attacked the port of 
Le Balze, and disarmed the Custom House officers. 

On the following day the 25th, they sent emissaries through the 
neighbouring couniry, to sound the dispositions of the inhabitants, which 
proved everything but favourable. On the same day they heard that 18 of 
their friends, and, amongst others, Connt Golfareili, had been arrested at 
Forli. They spent the entire ofthe 26th in organizing themselves, and had 
resolved on the following morning to effect a moment upon Brisighella, a 
smal! town of the legation of Ravenna ; but the rain, which fell in torrents 
during the night, had so swollen the river as to render it impassable, and 
they remained the whole of tha: day at Le Balze. Early on the 28ih their 
advanced posts signaled the approach of a budy ot Swiss troops and Cara- 
biniers in the direction of Faenza and the insurgents, instead of waiting 
their arrival in their quarters, sallied out and attackedthem. The fusilade 
had continued for some time, and the Swiss were beginning to fall back, 
when a corps of Pontifical volunieers and revenue soldiers ebouched by 
the Brisighella road, and taking the insurgents by flank, compelled the lat~ 
ter to abandon the field, and retire towards the mountains of Tuscany, hav- 
ing had only one killed and two wounded. The loss on the side of the 
troops was said to have been seven killed, and ten wounded. The patriots, 
by the last accounts, had safely reached the mountains of Ceparano and 
San Cassiano, and were stillencamped on the Pontifical territory. About 
the same time another corps of insurgents made its entrance in the direc- 
ston of Pistoja, under the orders of the two brothers Colombarmi, and 
effected its junction with another, commanded by Signor Piva, within a 
short distance from Bologna. The two bands consisted of about 200 men, 
among whom were ten nobleman of Pistoja and Florence, and other Tuse 
cans of distinction. 

‘The Faenza correspondent adds a postscript to his letter, dated the 29th, 
stating that the report of artillery was heard ip the direction ot Ravenna 
during the morning, and that Bagnacavallo and Russi had made their move- 
ment on the 27th. 





THE GERMAN REFORMATION, 


Accounts from Frankfort announce the arrival of M, Ronge in that town 
on the 4th inst., where he had been received with great enthusiasm by the 
people. He had celebrated divine service, and likewise preached in the 
German Catholic Church in that city. 

The Epoque, formerly the Globe, states that M. Ronge, having intimated 
his intention of visiting France, received a communication, through the French 
Charge d’ Affaires, that he might travel through France as a private indivi- 
dual, but would not be allowed to celebrate worship according to the forms 
of German Catholicism. 


Herpecsere, Sept. 27. 

Yesterday evening, soon after the arrival of Ronge and his companioas, the 
heads of the German Catholic curnmunity were cited to appear before Stadt 
Director Bohme, who made it known that, in virtue of the rescript of the 
Minister of the Home Department, the said Ronge could not be permitted to 
perform ecclesiastical service, or to deliver any address. At the same time 
it was intimated that if security for compliance with this order sbould not be 
given, Ronge must leave the town immediately. Under these circumstances 
the persons who had —— felt themselves boand to give the required 
security. From the prohibition against speaking, addresses on giving toasts 
were expected. In consequence of this order no devotion can be perform- 
ed by German Catholics, and the voice of Ronge must not be heard in any 
sacred place. A festival was, however, held at Prince Max’s, at which more 
than 400 persons attended. Ronge was there joinedby Paulus and Winter; 
and the priests Dowatt and Jerome Reuchler, who had appeared for the 
German Catholics, gave the meeting an account of the proceedings by the 
police, and led a cheer for Ronge, which was given with great zeal. 





THE DISASTER OF THE FRENCH IN ALGERIA... 

The annexed correspondence of the Journal l’Aigerie explains the cir- 
cumstances of the disaster at Djeman Ghazaouat, which cost the Freuch 
450 men. 

‘ Lieutenant Colonel de Montagnac of the 15th Light Infantry, had been 
informed on the 2ist of September, by an indigenous chief, Moulei Sheik, 
aman whom he entirely relied upon, that 200 men, commanded by Abd- 
el-Kader in person, would come for the purpose of plander. 

‘The hour and the spot were so formally designated that no hesitation 
was possible. He stept outin consequence with three companies of the 
8th battalion of the Orleans Light Infantry, commanded by M. Froment 
Coste, and 60 horsemen of the 2d Hussars. The men counted only on an 
absence of seven or eight hours, and left their kuapsacks in the camp. The 
columns were marching without distrust, a platoon of the Hussars forming 
the advanced guard, and the company of Carabineers the rear guard, the rest 
of the troops in the centre; when, allat once, and ready to pass the last 
defile of the last counter fort and rocky path which conducts to the plain 
(three or four leagues at most from Djemaa-Ghazaouat), the advanced guard 
is surrounded by a swarm of Kabyles.—Colonel Montagnac who marched 
at the head was among the first who was killed. 

‘Not being able tosuppose that the enemy was in superior force, Com- 
mandant Froment Coste, from the Orleans Light Infantry, ordered the 60 
Hussars to charge and to wait for him a moment, that he might rejoin the 
advance guard with the rest of thecolamn. The Hussars set off in a gallop, 
but soon returned their numbers reduced to one-half; 30 of their compan- 
ions were left on the field of battle —The me WO og rallied, and charg- 
edasecond time One man alone returned, it is he who brought to the 
camp of Djemaa-Ghazaouat the first news of our defeat. During this time 
the commandant Froment Coste, who endeavoured in vain to disengage his 
advanced guard, fell mortally wounded. The advanced guard was then 
completely destroyed. 

‘ Emboldened by this first success the body of the enemy turned upon the 
troops in the centre; the Kabyles seemed, as it were, to come out of the 
earth. What remained of the two companies forming the centre had ar- 
ranged themselves into a square and kept up a well sustained firing ; but 
munitions were soon wanted, and they were obliged to fight with their 
swords, &c. Our soldiers were one against twenty, avd they fell. 

‘ Nevertheless the company of odio of therear guard, cut off from 
the centre from the beginning of the action and vigorously attacked, had 
withdrawn in good order. and succeeded in arriving at a neighbouring mar- 
about, that of Sidi-Ibrahim. For two days without water, without provis- 
ions, the company of Carabineers shut up in the marabout, which they em- 
battled, resisted all the attacks of the Arabs—Our unfortunate soldiers had 
one bottle of wormwood wine (absinthe) amongst them all, and were re- 
duced to the necessity of drinking their urine to appease their thirst. Ab- 
del-Kader, who directed this attack himself, addressed several letters in 
French to the 80 Carabineers shut up inthe marabout. He promised to 
spare their lives and treat them well, if they would ae down their arms. 
Although reduced to the last extremities, our brave soldiers would not lis- 
ten to any arrangement. *: “rs 

Towards the evening of the second day, despairing of receiving assistance, 
Captain de Gereaux, the only officer who had not been killed, left with his 
soldiers the marabout and marched towards Djemaa Ghazaouat. Arrived, 
alter most extraordinary effurts, within a league of the camp, the little troop 
was obliged to traverse a mountain pass filled with Kabyles. The struggle 
had lasted too long, our soldiers’ strength was exhausted, and most of the 
Carabineers were killed It was there only Captain Gereaux met his 
death. 

‘14 men only succeeded in reaching the camp, and since their arrival four 
have died from their wounds. Not an officer or subaltern has escaped.— 
Of all the colamn, which was composed of four hundred and fifty men, only 
ten are in existence. 

‘ This account results from different informations, furnished by the ten men 
who escaped the general massacre of Sidi-lbrahim We cannot yet consid- 
er it as the exact account of the events, for it appears to us impossible that 
450 men should have been massacred. Abd-el-Kader was present, and it is 
certain he would have endeavoured to make prisovers. . 

‘It is the second time since the beginning of this year, that the mdigenous 





chiefs have attracted our garrisons from the camps they occupied, in order to 
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exterminate them outside, or surprise our posts emptied of their defenders. 
At Sidi Bel Abbes, the Kaid ru Ouled Brahim conducted himself in the 
same manner as Moulei Sheik towards the commandant of Djemaa Ghaza- 
ouat. Why not require, when demands of assistance are made by native 
chiefs, that they shall remain as hostages.in our mes, as a of 
their faith until the return of the troops? If Moulei Sheik had re- 
mained at Djemaa during the absence of our troops, he had certainly hesita- 
ted before he sacrificed his head.’ 


ee 


HALIFAX AND QUEBEC RAILWAY AND LAND 
COMPANY. 


At a Meeting of the Provisional Board, held at No. 38, Moorgate Street, 
London, on Wednesday, the 1st October, 1845 

John Joseph Keene, Esq., Director of the National Bank of Ireland, Chair- 
man of the Cork and Fermoy Railway Company, and Deputy Chairman of 
the Leeds, Huddersfield, Sheffield and South Staffordshire Railway Com 

y, &e., &c., in the Chair. 
_the Minutes of the preceding meeting having been read and confirm- 
, 


Inter alia. Various letters and communications relative to the undertaking 
were laid before the Meeting. , 

The following report was read by the Secretary, William Bridges, Es- 

uire. 

That in the month ot June last he had projected the proposed Line of 
Railway to connect Halifax and Quebec, to settle pepretre prom of land 
upon the Line, and to make Branches to the St. John, Frederickton, and 
such other places as may be necessary; and that in conjunction with his 
friends, the Hon. Sir Richard Broun, a ak John Valentine, Esq., Civil 


Engineer, and others, he had entered into correspondence, and had personal | good 


interviews or negociations with various persons of influence, who had more 
or less given their approval to the undertaking. ye 

That the present registered promoters of the Company were Sir Richard 
Broun, John Valentine, Esq., F. W. Hamilton, Esq., Edward Hoare, Esq., 
and William Bridges, Esq., and that the Prospectus now submitted, was also 
duly registered. ; 

hat regular meetings of these promoters and others, who from time to 
time took an interest in the work, took place at the temporary offices. 

That on the 12th of July a memorial, drawn up by Sir Richard Broun and 
Mr Bridges, was addressed by the promoters to Sir Robert Peel, urging up- 
on the consideration of the Government the great national benefits likely to 
accrue from the enterprise, and requesting an interview with the view of 
Securing the sanction of Gevernment, and certain privileges and grants of 
land to the Company to be constituted. 

That this Memorial has been referred by Sir Robert Peel to the Colon- 
ial Office, and that the promoters had accordingly an interview with Lord 
Stanley on the 25th of Jnly, when his Lordship referred the deputation to 
the local governments, but expressed the opinion that, in the event of local 
support being secured, the government here would not refuse their sanc- 
tion to the undertaking. 

That Memorials were addressed on the 18th of July to Lord Metcalfe, 
Lord Falkland, and Sir William Colebrooke, the Governors of the respec- 
tive Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruswick, of similar tenor 
to that submitted to Sir Robert Peel, and that other correspondence was en- 
tered into by Mr. Bridges, the result of which was the most cordial expres- 
sion of a — and promises of support from Lord Falkland and Sir Wil- 
liam Colebrooke, who had also addressed Lord Stanley in recommendation 
of the enterprise, from the honourable Mr. Almon, a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council and President of the Bank of Nova Scotia, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh, who was Commissioner for settling the boundary question, Captain 
Broughton of the Royal Engineers, who had surveyed the whole territory, 
Dr. Gesner of Cornwallis, and various others of pic Bo and influence in 
British North America, and that maps and other engineering information 
had been transmitted from the Colony ofa very useful character. 

That Mr. Bridges had been assured by Mr. Almond and Mr. Perly, the Go- 
vernment Emigration Ageut at St. John, to whom the Governor had com- 
municated the contents of the Memorial, that extensive privileges and 
grants of land might be anticipated. 

_ That the Colonial Press, both in England and in the Provinces, had 
os great publicity to the project, and that the prospectus transmitted to 
the Governors had been by them ordered to be aeuabad, ond had been com- 
mented ogy most favourably, and excited much local interest. 

That Mr. G. R. Young, a member of the Legislature of Nova Scotia, 
being now in London, had been applied to, and had kindly used his influ- 
ence to ascertain the feeling of merchants in the city connected with the 
Canadas relative to the project, and had addressed letters by the last mail 
to various correspondents in the Colonies with the view of eliciting public 
expression of opinion and a guarantee of local monetary support, if approved 
of by the public intelligence. , 

That Captain Moorsom, who had formerly made extensive surveys for 
the Government in the North American Territory, had always assisted the 
promyters with much valuable infurmation, had furnished an estimate of 
the probable cost and returns, and had consented, in conjunction with Mr. 
Valentine, to be the principal Engineer. 

That the promoters had requested Mr. Young to allow the name of his 
firm in Nova Scotia, viz, the Honourable William Young and G. R. Young, 

., to be nominated solicitors for the Colouies, and that the promoters had 
further requested Messrs. Gilbert, Hooke, Street, and Gutteres to accept 
the office of Solicitors in London, to act in conjunction with Mr. Wm. 
Tatham of Throgmorton Street to whom Mr. Bridges had previously sub- 
mitted the project with the view of engaging his professional assistance ; 
which respective appointments these gentlemen re agreed to accept. 

That Mr. Street been himself in negotiation with various influential 
relatives and friends in New Brunswick, who were desirous to constitute a 
company to construct a railway from St. John to the Grand Falls, to connect 
with the trunk line to Quebec ; that extensive local and government pa- 
tronage had been secured to the undertaking, and that no less than £100,000 
of stock would be locally subscribed for that portion ; and that the Legislature 
of New Brunswick in their opinion are disposed to give a bonus of £10,000 
S A eee a year for five years, and to coutinue their support there- 

r. 

That the projectors of the Line from Halifax,to Quebec, believing that 
they were prosecuting acommon object and that they could act together 
in harmony, felt desirous that the influence and exertions of this contem- 
plated Company should be associated with those of the parties interest- 
- in the New Brunswick portion, and that the two projects should 

rm one. 





That various communications had been received from the Colony on Mon. | 
~ last on the subject of the undertaking, and amongst others Mr. Bridges 
had received letters from Mr. Almon and Dr. Gesner, with authority to place 
the names of the honourable M. 8. Almon, James B. Uniacke, Esq., M. P. 
P. and William A. Black, Esq.,on the Committee, and with assurances of 
continual support. 

That the desire of the promoters was now to finally organize a Company 
to receive estimates and information, and to take steps to give immediate 
publicity to the undertaking. 

The report having been considered ; on the motion of Richard Lambert, 
Esq., seconded by Edward Hoare, Esq., it was 

| — :—That the report now read be adopted and entered upon the 
minutes. 


It was moved by Capt. W. 8. Moorsom, seconded by J Whitner, Esq., of 

St. John, New Sonnpwich ; 

, Resolved :—That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to estab- 
lish a railway communication between the ports of Halifax and Quebec, 
by An ha om See me connecting line to St. John. 

0 y G oung, Esq., of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1 

Lesten te, g, Esq alifax, Nova Scotia, seconded by Richard 

Resolved :—That the Committee do make arrangements for instituting the 
necessary enquiries relative to the coast and practicability of the line; and 
that correspondence he continued by the Secretary, with the leading mem- 
bers of the Legislatures, and persons of standing and capital in the Colonies, 
to ascertain how far this project would be supported; what encouragement 
would be given to it by the Government ad different Legislatures ; and 
what amount of stock woald be subscribed for by the Colonial Sharehold- 


ers. 

Moved by Sir R. Broun, Bart., seconded by E. J. Spiers, Esq. ; 

Resolved :—That Capt. Moorsom be requested to prepare a memorandum 
of the probable cost and returns of the line, in order that the same may be 
transmitted to the Colonies by the next mail. 


Jou J. Keene, Chairman. 
W. Brinces, Secretary. 
——>——_— 


WELSH SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


ANNIVERSARY oF THE WeLtsu SocieTy.—This Society held its anniver- 
sary meeting, aud gave an entertainment on Tuesday last, at the Minerva 
Rooms. 

At the opening of the meeting the President, Evan Griffith, Esq., stated 
the object for which the society was formed, it being benevolent in its pur- 
poses, and not so much to give, as to advise and direct the Welsh immigrany 


She Albion. 






on his arrival in this city. After a few introductory remarks of rather a 
general character, the President introduced Mr. Miles the Vice President, 
who read the report of the society’s doings. ° ” 

The report stated that the society was formed in 1842 te pur- 
pose of protecting Welsh immigrants from the impositions p ‘Dy de- 
signing men upon them on their first arrival in ip country > lass of per- 
sons veetiecticte alluded to was the runners tor boarding houses. In its ef- 
forts for good the society had been warmly seconded by the press. An 
alliance had been formed with the British Mutual Protection Society which 
has resulted in much good. F 

The receipts during the last year have been $650, of which $550 have 
been connie leaving a balance of $100. 4 p : 

200 persons have applied through the British Matual Protection for iufor- 
mation. 30 males and 10 females have applied for employment, and 22 
males and 7 females have been provided with employment through the 
means employed by the society. . 

As many of the Welsh immigrants do not understand the English language, 
the society have had cards of instruction printed which are circulated among 
persons whom they are calculated to benefit immediately on their arrival in 
this port, and they are thereby enabled to fiud their countrymen and gain 
what information they are in want of. : 

After the reading of the report Mr. Fowler, ex-President of the St. George's 
Society, made a short address and was followed by Dr. Manly the Presi- 
dent of the St. Nicholas’ and Mr. Reyburn President of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick. Mr. Clerk the President of the Irish Emigrant Society was 
present but did not take part in the exercises. Mr, Fowler said that many 
years ago, in London, he formed an agreeable acquaintance with some of 
those who hail Wales as their birth-place, and from the grateful reminiscen- 
ces of that association, he was ever proud to hold a Welshman as a brother 
—as a brother liable to only one luxurious failing—the luxury of doing 


Speaking of the impesitions practiced upon the unwary foreigner upon his 
aed ah these i, he hid that Seat the Germans, then the ineh, af- 
ter that the Welsh, and then the English residents of this city had taken this 
matter into hand, by the formation of protective societies, and he was highly 
ratified with and proud of the success atterding theirexertions. Dr Man- 
iy concluded his remarks, by saying that he was an old resident of the city 
—he had known it when it contained but 59,000 inhabitants, and not a pav- 
ed sidewalkexcept in Dock street. Now it hada population of nearly 400,000. 
and had so changed that he could no longer identify the places familiar to his 
younger years.—Who has done this? ‘he emigrant; and surely they are 
entitled to protection when they land, strangers and unfriended, on our 
shores. It was protection they needed, not a from the 
thousand evils anil impositions that beset them. The best charity was the 
charity of education—that was a charity which every party could vote. — 

Mr. Reyburn said it was not alone in New York that the emigrant was im- 
posed upon. _In Liverpool they were fleeced, and he gave an instance that 
came under his own cognizance,. where alarge number of steerage passen- 
gers were induced to go on board the packet by the representations of the 
passage agent in Liverpool without the necessary stores, they being assured 
that they would be furnished by the captain of the vessel—an arrangement 
of which the commander of the packet had not the slightest knowledge. 

The President, Mr. Griffith, then exhibited some $66 of worthless trash 
purportiug to be bills of the ‘Globe Bank,’ that had been palmed off upon 
an unsuspecting couutryman by some rascal in Liverpool in exchange for 
gold, and stated that this was but one of the many transactions of a similar 
nature that were constantly occurring, and that these societies were institu- 
ted for the purpose of putting a stop to these and the like villanies. The 
President stated that it was expected that the Rev. Dr. Williams, and Rob- 
ert H. Morris, Esq., would have been present and‘addressed the meeting, 
but they were detained. After the addresses, which were of a friendly 
and congratulatory character, were concluded, the collection of money and 
obtaining new subscriptions —— a short time, when the society and 
its guests adjourned to the room below where they partook of the refresh- 
ments provided for the occasion, the President stating that as they were all 
tee-totallers no intoxicating drinks had been furnished. The tea and coffee, 
however, were unexceptionable we believe, and the want of spirits was 
not felt. 

The audience in attendance at this meeting was very respectable and 
much larger than we had any idea of meeting. 

The society hasa noble object in view, and so far as we can learn are 
very successful in effecting the purposes proposed as the object of the So- 
ciety’s efforts.— Express. 

——_——_ 

Whitehall, Oct. 9.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and appoiut 
the Reverend John Giflard Ward, M. A., to be Dean of the cathedral 
genase of Lincoln, void by the death of Dr. George Gordon, late dean 
thereof. 

Downing-Street, Oct. 7.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint J. A. 
Taschereau, Erq. to be her Majesty’s Solicitor General for that part of the 
province of Canada tormerly called Lower Canada. 

Foreign Office, Oct. 9-—The Queen has been pleased to approve of 
Mr. Henry Haynes, as Consul in Demerara for the republic of Vene- 


zuela, 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Oct. 10.—5th Drg Grds—J Fort Gent to be Cornet by pur, v 
Bridge prom. 4th Lt Drags —W F Burton Gent to be Cornet by p, v Bar- 
ron prom 

10th Ft.—Ens J W Medhurst to be Lt without p, v Lysaght, dec; Ens J 
T Chandler to be Lt by p, v Taylor who ret; P B Lucas Gent to be Ens by 
p, v Chandler: C R B Calcott Gent to be Ens par sn! v Medhurst; J C 
Goodfellow Gent to be Ensign without purchase, v Quartley deceased. 
35th—Ft T Faris to be Capt without p, vy Munton dec; Ens W R Goate 
to be Lt without p, v Faris; E O’Callaghan, Gent to be Ens v Goate. 

55th Ft.—Lt F X Gwynne fin the 94th Ftto be Ltv C A Daniell, who 
exch. 59th Ft.—Capt GN Harward to be Mjr without p v Hovenden dec; 
Lt A J L Peebles to be Capt vy Harward Ens J Leyne, to be Lt v Peebles ; 
E F Chadwick Gent to be Ens without p. 81st Ft.—P G B Lake Gent to be 
Ens, without p v Splaine dec. 91st Ft.—Lt C A Danieil fm the 55th Ft, to 
be Lt v Gwynne who exchs. 

Rifle brigade.—Capt H,Capel to be Mjr by p v Henderson who ret; LtR 
Craufurd to be Capt by p v Capel; Second Lt J P Meed to be Frst Lt by p 
v Craufurd ; C 8 Churchill Gent to be Second Lt by p v Lord Kilworth who 
ret; E M Buller Gent to be Second Lt by p v Need. 

Usatracnep.—Lt J Hunt fm Ryl Newhoundland Companies to be Capt 

ithout p. 
MEMORANDA. 

Lt H Hollingsworth on hf-pay unattached, has repaid the difference he re- 
ceived on exchanging to hf-pay on 8th January 1841. : 

The names of thegentleman appointed to an Ensigncy in the St. Helena 
Regiment, on the 16th September, 1846, are R A ‘ Loudon,’ and not- Lon- 
don,’ as previously stated. 

The name of the gentleman, appointed to the Ist West India Regiment, 
on the 17th Jan 1845 is G‘ Philan,’ and not G ‘ Phelan,’ as previously 
stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 9.—Ryl Regt of Anillery. Second Capt W R 
Gilbert to be Adjuat, v Teesdale prom ; Second Capt G Marklaud to be Capt 
v Kendall dec; First Lt H R E Wilmot to be second Capt v Markland; Sec 
Lt E Palmer to be Firt Ltv H R E Wilmot. 

ApmiraLty.—Naval Knights of Windsor.—The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty du hereby give notice to such Lieutenants in her Majesty’s 
Navy, as are desirous of being recommended for the appoiotment of Naval 
Knights of Windsor, under the will of the late Samuel Travers, Esq., that 
they must apply to this office, on or before the 10th day of November next, 
when they will be informed of the nature of the certificates and téstimonials 
which are required to show that they come within the meaning of the said 
will, which expresses that they ‘are to be superaunuated or disabled Lieu- 
tenants of English men-of-war,’ and shall be ‘single men, without children, 
inclined to lead a virtuous, studious, and devout life, to be removed if they 
give occasion for scandal. ‘H. CORRY,’ 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 @ 109 1-2, 


ENTE AUIBIORY. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1845. 








The Great Western, Capt. Mathews, arrived on Tuesday morning, and 
brought us London papers to the 10th ult. She had also 128 passengers. 
The intelligence, as it has been for some time past, consists of reports 
on the state of the crops, Mr. O’Connell and agitation in Ireland, and Rail- 
road speculations. The short crops of wheat and potatoes will probably 
cause an increased supply of agitation, for agitators, like Mother Carey’s 
chickens atsea, are always the most lively in stormy weather. Their pres- 
ence and activity generally indicate that a storm is brewing. As to the ques- 
tion whether Mr. O’Cunnell can actually get up any real tempest in Ire- 





land, we are not prepared to answer. One thing, however, is certain, viz : 
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—————— 

that some division appears to have taken place in the repeal ranks. That 
there isa party iu Ireland disposed to sutstrip him in the race of seditious 
agitation is sufficiently apparent ; but to what extent they will be able to go, 
is not certain. So long as Mr O’Connell can derive somuch power and in- 
come from his present occupation, he is not likely to relinquish it ; neither 
can he be anxious to precipitate the country into any sudden or revolution. 
ary outbreak ; as that would bring on a state of things no way desirable for 
him. His policy would seem to be to keep the caldron of agitation up to the 
boiling point, taking care that it does not boil over. For a long time this 
has appeared to us to be his constant aim, while the more violent, and per- 
haps more sincere repealers have been anxious to take a step in advance.— 
Will the great agitator be able to restrain them much longer, seeing that 
none of the manna rains into their mouths, but all goes into the mouth of 
their leader ? 


The Auti-Corn-law League has been most active in endeavouring to in- 
fluence the next elections—and we may remark by the way, the idea 
prevails that a general election is not far distant. This the leaguers do by go- 
ing to the Registering Courts and bringing up all their adherents, and exacting 
pledges from them. To further their plan it is said, that they expend large 
sums of money, resort to bribery, &c. Recently in the North of England 
we are assured the most nefarious schemes have been adopted. The Lon- 
don Standard of the 8th October remarks :— 


The infamies exposed at the registration of electors for the northern di- 
vision ot Warwickshire must, surely, determine ali honest men against a 
further connection with the conspirators guilty of these infamies—must, we 
would earnestly hope, urge the legislature to abate the League and all sim- 
ilar nuisances in the three divisions of the United Kingdom, by extinguish- 
ing the ¢rade of political agitation. It has been already shown thatthis may 
be easily effected in strict conformity with the spirit of the constitution, by 
a law directly imposing a severe penalty upon the collection and receipt of 
money or goods for a political object by any persons not authorised by com. 
— authority. We say directly imposing a penalty, because we have no 

oubt whatever that the collection of money by the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
and by the Repeal Association, is, as the law stands, already illegal. We 
are convinced that the collectors are punishable as ‘ vagrants’ or ‘beggin 
letter imposters,’ as they may apply personally, or in writing, and that the 
managers of the concern are implicated in the guilt and danger of a highly 
criminal and highly illegal conspiracy. 


If Sir Robert Peel, whose organ the Standard is, had taken this view of 
“money agitation ” two or three years ago, and acted upon it, Ireland would 
have been in a much quieter and consequently happier state. Whether the 
premier really contemplates the application of any such enactment, new or 
old, either against the repeal agitator ur the corn law agitator—O’ Connell or 
Cobden—we know not. We should however doubt his courage to apply 
such a pair of screws to either personage. 

In the matter of railroads, a new view is taken of their tendency and their 
influence on the destinies of the country. Many persons have predicted 
that these excessive speculations would speedily end in violent reaction and 
loss; but some of the London papers argue, that there is no proper invest- 
ment for the accumutating capital of the nation. The national savings are 
estimated at Seventy Millions Sterling annuaily! and that conseq uently 
this sum may be invested in railroads without detriment to the community. 
And it is further said that one railway gives business to another unless they 
are injadiciously lain down in paraiieiiines too near to each other. They 
act as feeders by their interlacings and connexions one withanother. This 
view is entertained by the Morning Chronicle as well as the Standard, who 
are indeed disputing for the honour of prior discovery in this theory. 

The Chronicle says: 


‘ Our contemporary, however, expresses an opinion in which we entirely 
concur, that there are many reasons ,for believing thatfa much larger pro- 
portion of the accumulation of capital will be for some years to come ex- 
pended in Te than has hitherto been the case. Till latterly they were an 
investment which had not acquired the confidence of the public. Neither 
their utility nor their profits were fairly appreciated. They were looked 
upon as a great and somewhat doubtful experiment. They are now, how- 
ever considered as one of the safest of investments; and which will tend 
more than any other to public convenience and the development of the in- 
termal resources of the country. Whether we would facilitate commerce 
or improve land, railways are themselves the best instruments that can be 
used. A large portion therefore of the capital that has hitherto been invest- 
ed for for all these public purposes, willin fatare be most advantageously 
invested inrailways, as more directly aiding and contributing to those ob- 
jects than any other equal expenditure. 

* We cannot therefore doubt that railways judiciously planned, with an 
honest and bona fide view to public utility, aud a profitable private invest- 
ment, will secure a very considerable share of the annual savings of the 
country for a very considerable time to come. 

* * 7 + 

‘From parliamentary documents it appears that during the last 12 years 
the sum of sixty millions has been invested in railways; or at the rate of 
five millions annually from the accumulations of the country. The im- 
portant question as to the extent of the present annual accumulations, or 
savings, is worked out ina manner sufficiently accurate for ail practical 
purposes. Calculating the increase of property that is chargeable with 
the legacy duty in 1844, compared with the same in 1834, it appears, 
from that source alone, that during those 10 years the personal property of 
the country increased to no less than 450,000,000, or at the rate of 45,000,- 
000 annually. It ought further to be borne in mind, that even this sum, 
large as it may appear, would be very materially increased, if the numerous 
branches of personal property, which, either by exemptions or evasions, es- 
cape the payment of legacy duty, were taken into account. Then as to re- 
al property, the mode of ascertaining the increased value appears even more 
satisfactory. In 1815, the last year of the oli property tax, the income from 
real property, chargeable with the tax, was rather under fifty millions ; and 
in 1843 it exceeded 80 millions. The difference represented by these sums 
show that the real value of the property whence those incomes were de- 
rived, had increased between the two periods by no less than 617,000,000. ; 
thus showing that an addition to the value of the real pr-perty of the 
country had taken place at the rate of no less than TWENTY MILLIONS annuale 
ly. Taking, therefore, the accumulations from person at and REAL PROPER- 
Ty together, they amount to 65 millions annually; and when we consider 
that this sum is calculated upon a long average of years, it is not unfair to 
infer that at the present time, and in more recent years, alarger proportion 
of the accumulation has taken place than is represented by the average of the 
whole period.’ 

The Quarter’s Revenue in the Customs shows a decrease of a million 
sterling, and an increase in the Excise of about £50,000. In the Post-office 
there is also an increase, and the stamps and taxes yield a slight increase, 
but the amount of the property tax has decreased, and the Quarter’s Re- 
enue, as compared with the corresponding quarter last year, shows a de- 
crease of about £800,000. This is a large sum ; but it is accounted for by 
the reduction of the duty on sugar, and the small quantity of foreign grain 
that paid duty this quarter as compared with the same period last year.— 
The decrease in the property or income tax arises from the postponement 
of the dividends by the act of the last session. 

The news from Algiers bas produced a great sensation in Frsnco ; the 
loss of 450 men, cut to pieces in the way described, must deeply wound the 
sensibilities ofa military people like the French. Reinforcements amount- 


ing to 12,000 will be sent without delay. 





THE OREGON QUESTION. 

Rumours from Washington for some time past have been unfavourable to 
the progress of friendly negotiation ; and itis hinted that in the next annual 
message to Congress, the President will reiterate the expressions of exclusive 
right to the Oregon Territory, which in his Inaugural communication gave 
so much offence to Great Britain. 
| We cannot pledge ourselves for the accuracy of these rumours—never- 
theless they come to us in such a shape that we can scarcely doubt them.— 
This state of things has not arisen from any backwardness on the part of Eng- 
land to bring the question to an amicable conciusion, for it would appear 
that she has made every concession consistent with her dignity and her un- 
doubted rights ; and has, in fact, manifested a spirit of accommodation wor- 
| thy the approbation of every good man. The tone of the official journal at 
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Washington is not friendly. Possibly it is actuated by resentment for the 
language used by the Times to this country ; but the Union should bear 
in mind that the T'imes is not the British government, nor the British nation. 
If it consult its file of the Herald it will soon find this out, and will farther 
discover how anxious are the ministers of the Queen that the Oregon diffi- 
culties should be brought to a conclusion that shall be mutually satisfactory. 
England, if her rights were not unquestiovable, would make no demand 
for the territory in dispute, or any part of it; but her rights are undoubted and 
have beenadmitted to be so by French writers, and others,not predisposed to 
give the pas to John Bull. The just ‘claim of England too, to a portion 
of this territory has been actually admitted by the United States by the trea- 
ty of joint occupancy. Each party has, by that instrument, in our opinion, 
rescinded its claim of exclusive right, and recognized the rights of each 
other. Under such circumstances we cannot see the justice of either, in set- 
ting up a claim for the whole, for neither can have the whole without a vio- 
lation of those rights which constitute the broadest principles of justice. 

The Journal of Commerce of Tharsday contains an excellent article on 
this subject, aud while transferring it to our columns we earnestly recom- 
mend it to our readers. It is so clear, so just, and so convincing that it 
must carry conviction to the mind of every man of reflexion ; and we most 
sincerely hope that the same sentiments will be adopted more generally.— 
A few such articles from a few leading papers in different parts of the Union, 
would have a most salutary effecton the public mind. The public mind of 
the United States is not predisposed to judge unfairly, and if the public 
press will take the pains tu lay the true state of things before the country 
as the Journal of Commerce has done, all may yet be well. 

We subjoin the article that has drawn from us these comments. 

We do not abandon ourselves to the belief that the President will reiter- 
ate the expressions of his Inaugural address, for we have never thought 
they were intended to be taken in the serious light in which the British 
government entertained them. Being placed at the head of a country 
whose policy is peace, Mr. Polk will certainly do nothing unjustly to pro- 
voke war. General Jackson, a great military leader, on being elevated to 
the Presidential chair, lost no time in bringing to a satisfactory conclusion 
all those outstanding questions with foreign nations which perplexed the ne 
gotiations of the country—he wisely seeing that such a policy constituted 
the true glory of his reign, and the trae happiness of the people. He was 
eminently successful in his efforts ; in fact it must ever be admitted that the 
foreign policy of General Jackson’s administration was most brilliant ; and 
it was brilliant because it was successful in establishing and consolidating 
the lasting blessings of peace. 

Since writing the above we have observed the following in one of the 
morning papers. The same report has been rife in this city for the last 
week. Such a pr-pusitiou on the part of Great Britain very mach surpri- 
ses us; and weare still more surprised to hear that the cabinet at Wash- 
ington has refused to accept it. We do not, be it understood, vouch for the 
truth of the rumor. 

Great Britain now proposes to leave Oregon in the juint occupancy of the 
American and British authorities for fifteen years, and after the expiration 
of that time, to submit the question of Government to the inhabitants, leav- 
ing them to be Americans or ritish as they choose, or to be independent, 
and to form a Government of their own. 

The Commercial Advertiser contradicts the above rumor so far as it as. 
sumes that the proposition emanates from the British government. It inti- 
mates, however, that such a proposal has been made or suggested here, and 
that it may meet the views of the government of Great Britain. 


THE OREGON QUESTION. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


We fear our fellow citizens are not sufficiently aware of the precarious 
state of our foreign relations. It is well understood that the Oregon nego- 
tiation is making no progress—the claims of the two parties being irrecon- 
cilable, and neither being disposed to yield. Meanwhile another session of 
Congress is approaching, and it is more than probable that the House of Re- 

sentatives will vote to give England notice of our wish to terminate the 
joint occupancy of Oregon at the end of a year, according to the Treaty.— 
Neither will it surprise us ifthe Senate concur. In this case we have little 
doubt that England will consider the negotiation at au end. Not that she 
would call in question our right to terminate the joint occupancy by giving 
the required notice, nor that the giving of such notice would be in itself 
any ground of offence. It is not the act itself, but the circumstances and 
implications of it, which would make it offensive. England would construe 
it as a virtual abandonment of negotiation, and an appeal to the power of 
the strongest. : 

There is a great deal of senseless declamation about our “rights to the 
whole of Oregon,” and it generally comes from men as ignorant as they are 
stupid. What do they know aout our claims to the whole of Oregon? Per- 
haps they have read an article in their country newspaper, which told them 
we had as good a right to Oregon as to Massachusetts; and perhaps they 
dreamed it But we venture to say that not one in a thousand of these noisy 
declaimers have examined the subject, or understands its merits. It is in 
truth asubject of greatdifficulty. The evidence, even as far South as the 
Columbia river, is not all on one side, by a great deal. And when we come 
to latitude 49, the claim of England is better than our own. There is no 
doubt of this; any disinterested man acquainted with the case, would sa 
so. And here is another delicate feature of the negotiation. Iu the first 
place, we will not concede; and in the next, we refusea reference. What 
alternative remains but a total abandonment of the territory by Great Bri- 
tain,or war? We know of no other alternative. 

Now we are certain that Great Britain never will abandon the entire ter- 
ritory to us—we mean up to 54 40, the Russian boundary—come what will. 
She cannot do it without dishonour. What cau have put it into the heads of 
our negotiators to make such ademand? Have we not again and again of- 
fered to adopt latitude 49? and long since the{question would have been set- 
tled on that basis, had not England refused. It we rightly understand the 
case, she might possibly con:ent to that boundary now, as far West as the 
Pacific Ocean, retaining to herself the whole of Vancouver’s Island, which 
extends about half a degree below latitude 49. The right of navigating Co- 
lumbia river would be of no importance to her, if latitude 49 were adopted 
as the boundary. 

If the question can be adjusted on this basis, namely, by extending our 

resent boundary, as fixed by the Ashburton Treaty East of the Rocky 
Meosdiee, to the Pacific Ocean, we contend that our government is guilty 
of dereliction of duty in not accepting the compromise, and thus putting an 
end to the /ast boundary dispute which we can ever have with ashel— 
Perhaps we are mistaken in the extent of concession which England is pre- 
pared to make, by way of compromise ; but latitude 49 has been openly ad- 
vocated by some of the more modern English pxpers, including the London 
Examiner, as the proper boundary, and there is every reason to believe that 
the British government is disposed to meet us on what i¢ deems liberal terms. 
Although conscious of her power, England does not want war with any na- 
tion—and least of all, perhaps, with the United States, whom she can use to 
much better advantage by trading with her, than by fighting her. England 
does not want war, but she will have it, and we shall have it, so surely as 
we undertake to grasp the whole of Oregon, to latitude 54 40, or above lati- 
tude 49._ The conviction is strong in England, that she ‘ has rights ’ to Ore- 
gon; and ey they are admitted to be imperfect, —— of Oregon 
as a whole, yet they are too valid to be wholly abandoned, or to be wrested 
from her by any other power. 

England is the last nation in the world that we ought to desire to mea- 
sure strength with, especially at a point so remote from even the frontiers 
of civilization, and so accessible to her fleets. Although it may be an un- 
pleasant confession to make, it is nevertheless true, that for many years to 
come, whatever power commands the Ocean, can command Oregon ; or at 
least, all the points of it accessible to navigation. A march across the coun- 
try with an army of any considerable magnitude, would be an achieve- 
ment more difficult to be accomplished than Hannibal's passage of the Alps; 
and when they had reached their destination, it would be equally difficult 
to maintain them. England, in case of a war about Oregon, or a discun- 
tinuance of a joint occupancy, would immediately fortify Cape Disappoint- 
ment at the North side of the mouth of Columbia river, and that would be 
the end of our communication with Oregon by sea. Our pot-valiant he- 
roes do not know what they are talking about, when they proposo so sum- 
marily to drive John Pull into the Pacific. We here take it for granted 
that we could have all our resources at command, and shou r 
them at home, to defend our altara and hearths But even this could not 
be expected. If we have trebled our population, and more than trebled 
our resources, since the war of 1812, so has England vastly increased her 
available strength. She is completely ready for a conflict,—with us or any 
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war at our own doors compel us to buckle on the harness. We say these 

things in the hope of cooling the ardour of some of our hot-brained ‘ patri- 

ots.’ who appear (on paper) to desire nothing so much as blood and car- 

nage. We advise such men to be quiet. They may havea chance to dis- 

play their valour sooner than we 4 expect it. The state of public opinion 

is such, especially at the West, that the President and his Cabinet may be 

tempted to go farther in insisting upon doubtful rights in the case of Ore- 

gon, than their own judgment would dictate. There is however danger 
in the other direction. When men form opinions unsustained by proper evi- 
dence, they are very apt to part with them when they discover their error. 

It may be very ular now to make unreasonable demands, and insist 
upon them ; but will it be so, if it should appear that these unreasonable 

demands have brought the nation to a position which it cannot maintain, 

and from which it cannot recede with honor. It is the part of trae wisdom 
to anticipate events, and so to steer the ship of State as to avoid disasters ou 
either hand. We feel a great degree of confidence in the present Adminis- 
tration,—yet we confess we are not without anxiety on the subject of which 
we are speaking. We wish to see the Oregon question either left where 
it is, under the belief that time will strengthen our cause, or else brought 
toa speedy and final adjustment. The territory really in dispute, i. e. the 
territory North of Columbia river, West of the North branch of the same, 
and South of lat. 49, is of little value, consisting chiefly of mountains or 
barren plains. One month’s war expenses, to say nothing of human life, 
would be too much to give for the whole of it. We have hundreds of mil- 
lions of acres of better land, 1000 or 2000 miles nearer home. which go a 
begging for want of occupants Much of it is the finest land which man 
ever set kis eyes on, not excepting the Garden of Eden. Now we admit 
this is no good reason for relinquishing territory clearly our own, but it is a 
reason against endangering the peace of the country by insisting upon the 
possession of poor land at the ends of the earth which is not our own, or of 
which our title is so very doubtful that we dare not submit the question to 
arbitration. 

A vast extent of fertile land on our South Western frontier has just been 
annexed tu us, most of which is anoccupied, except by Indians and wild 
‘easts ; and if we want more, further off, we can purchase it more cheaply 
of Mexico, than we can knock it out of John Bull’s brains. As Mexico bas 
concluded not to fight us, she must come to an understanding with us on the 
subject of boundaries. Upper California is already in revolt, and she may 
be willing, for a suitable pecuniary censideration, to set it off to us, fixing 
her boundary at latitude 36, instead of 42. This would give us the finest 
harbour on the Western Coast, viz., San Francisco, aud along with it some 
excellent land The river Sacramento, which empties into the bay of San 
Francisco, takes its rise in Oregon—and in fact, for the best part of Oregon, San 
Francisco is the natural outlet. If Upper California were ours, we need not 
care if the Columbia river were our Northern boundary. We should still 
have ten degrees of latitude on the Pacific, and a really fne country, instead 
of mountains, rocks, and barren sands. 
_ The forth-coming Message of the President will be awaited with special 
interest, on account of its bearing upon the Oregon dispute. We hope it will 
be such as to promote pacific results. 


COLONIAL RAILROADS. 


The public journals from the Lower Provinces, more especially those 
from Halifax, are crowded with documents and discussions on the railways 
now contemplated to run through Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to Que- 
hec. In a former number we mentioned the great road from Halifax to 
Quebec : also the road from St. John to the Grand Falls, and we now find 
that the old project of opening a direct communication from St Andrews to 
the Gibraltar of America, is revived, and revived, too, with a good deal of 
spirit, hy the merchants of the former place, judging from the letters that 
have reached us frora that quarter. We give insertion to a communication 
ou this latter project, in perusing which the reader will probably recollect 
that some years ago, the same route was surveyed by Major Yule of the 
Royal Engineers. The report made by that officer was an able one; he 
found the ground highly advantageous for the purpose. The levels were 
taken and, in no instance, did the elevation exceed forty feet per mile. An 
act of incorporation was obtained, and all things looked favourable for the 
accomplishment of the scheme, when the American Government remonstrat- 
ed against any further proceedings, lest the line might cross some portion of 
the territory then in dispute on the North Easterv Boundary. That question 
was settled by the Treaty of Washington, and the plan may now be allowed 
to proceed. ‘The distance is set down at two hundred and seventy-five 
miles. 

But the grand road from Halifax to Quebec seems to be making a strong 
impression on the minds of the people of Nova Scotia. The Halifax Times 
of the 21st ult., represents that good and substantial aid will be received from 
Great Britain. Lord Stanley has expressed himself favourably, and we have 
before stated that Dr. Gesner had been authorized to make explorations, 
and had actually entered on that duty. The seat of this company will be in 
London, and we give the report made on the Ist of October, the perusal of 
which will inform the reader of the progress that has already been made. 

It is impossible for us, with our present information, to recommend any 
particular route. Three towns are claiming the honour of opening a route 
from the Atlantic to Quebec, and thus establishing a direct communication 
with England. Halifax, St. John, and St. Andrews, possess their several 
advantages. The Halifax is the longest road, being nearly six hundred miles; 
but then it will lay open and render accessible to the settler, a proportion- 
ately greater tract of country, which is a consideration of great importance— 
for the success of either of the prejects must ultimately depend on the ex- 
tent of country rendered accessible, and the increased travelling, and trans. 
portation of produce that is to be created by the creation of those great 
works. 

The following is the letter from St. Andrews : 
To the Editor of the Albion. 


Sir,—Observing that you have taken up the subject of Colonial Railroads 
in the Albion of the 11th of October, and brought into special notice two of 
the routes, viz , the one from Halifax to Quebec and the other from St. John 
to the same place; I beg to draw your attention to a third one, that from 
St. Andrews to Quebec, as possessing intrinsic claims of superiority to any 
other that can be devised between the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean 
within British territory. 
The principal of these claims are. a capacious and open harbour at all 
seasons of the your, at the nearest point from which the St. Lawrence cen be 
reached, and by a line that is, in every probability, the best and cheapest as 
well as the shortest that can be oneal and one that embraces more im- 
posing prospects for the investment of capital, than either of the others. 
These facts are, in themselves, so por nly that they require little more 
than reference to a correct map, in order to identify and establish them as 
being incontrovertible. 
This route, it should be remembered, has heretofore received the sanction 
of the British Government, and of the legislators of Lower Canada, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and a great part explored and surveyed at the 
expense, and by order of Government, the report of which, by Major Yale 
of the Royal Engineers, was most favourable, and determined the fact that 
no greater elevation than forty feet in any one mile would have to be at- 
tained. 
It is true that on a first or supeficial view, the route from Halifax has a 
prepossessing aspect, but when the great length is taken into consideration, 
and also the fact that it must pass through the interior at so great a distance 
from sea-ports or favourable outlets for shipments, it becomes self-evident 
that the utility of the railway will diminish in exact pruportion to its extent, 
and, independent of its greater outlay, that the capital must be unproductive 
from the remoteness of places intended to be brought into direct communica- 
tion and the want of lateral support 
s This need be merely exemplified by suying that there are certain and de 
fined limits of expense beyond which most goods will not admit of trans 
portation. 


On the other hand the line from Quebec to St. Andrews will not ouly 


the city of St. John embracing Le T'ang on its way, one of the best har- 
bours adapted for fortifications on the American coast. it may also con- 


Calais, could be effected ata trifling cost—thereby com 
nication from Boston to St Andrews, St. John. and Hali 


rially enhancing the value of capital invested and the general utility of the 
undertaking. . 











other power. We are not ready; and never shall be, till the horrors of | every care taken to adopt the one that will hereafter be the least exposed 


to rival competition—otherwise the better line will be sure ultimately to be 
accomplished to the great loss if not ruin of the prior one. 

The ae of the subject, Sir, as well as a conviction of the truth of 
the re offered, induced me to believe that you will afford it some por- 
tion of your valuable attention, and that degree of support to which you 
may think it entitled. Aw Ovp Sunscrirer. 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF CANADA. 

The Montreal Herald of Monday says :— 

It affords us the highest gratification to have it in our power to an- 
nounce, upon official authority, that His Excellency’s health is improving ; 
and that, he continues to transact business with such official personages as 
required tosee him. We have also much pleasure in learning that, His 
Excellency has never for a day been coafined to his bed room, but has been 
in the daily habit of joining his family at meals. 

The following Bulletin appeared on Tuesday. 

MonkKtanps, 27th October, 1345. 


There has been no particular change in the state of His Excellency’s 
malady during the last few days. 
His Lordship’s general health and spirits have throughout been but little 
affected. James Crawrorp, M. D. 
—- Roprr. L. MacDosnutt, M. D. 

LIFE INSURANCE, 
We have been requested to copy the following : 
Lire InsuraNce.—A striking instance of sudden death while in the prime 
of manhood, and of the great importance of the Life Insurance, will be 
found in the following letter from Providence, under date of the 23d inst , 
which we copy from the last Boston Transcript: 

In your excellent a (under date 21st inst) I notice that mention is 
made of the death of a gentleman resident here, who had insured his life for 
$10,000. The peculiar facts of this case are of striking interest, snd their 
publicity will doubtless awaken more general attendance than heretofore to 
the supreme importance of life insurance, which I am rejoiced to see you 
aid with the able influence of your extensively circulated paper, and ia 
confer on mankind a real and most important benefit, worthy the efforts of 
a public journalist in this enlightened age. 

I therefore beg to acquaint your readers that the case referred to is that of 
Amory Chapin, Esq., a gentleman long resident among us—of the highest 
respectability and standing—and President of the North American Bank. 

While on a visit to New York in August last, he became acquainted 
with Mr. Starr, the Geueral Agent of the National Loan Fund {nsurance 
Company of London, and was sv struck with the peculiar features of that in- 
stitution, that he effected an insurance on his own life with them in the sum 
of $40,000. He was then in perfect health, and passed his medical exami- 
nation most satisfactorily. 

This was on the 21st August. Early in September (being returned to 
Providence) he contracted a cold, and was seized with illness which for 
some time seemed to yield to the skill of his attentive physicians; but inthe 
wise councils of Heaven it was ordained otherwise ; and, in the prime of 
life, being only 44 years of age—in the midst of a large circle of valued 
friends—leaving an affectionate wife and children—he died on the 4th Oc- 
tober. Another feature of this case is, that he died of an attack of ‘erratic 
gout,’ which he had never been visited with previous to his last fatal illness. 

One more remark, and [ will no longer intrude on your pages. To se- 
cure to his family this wise provision of $10,000, the late Mr. Chapin ex- 
pended of his means $372 only. Each reader’s mind will supply its own 
commentary. Yours respectfully, 

A FrienD to Lire INSURANCE. 





«*. Last night Mr Templeton brought his series of musical entertain- 
ments to a close, aad to-day proceeds to Boston, where he will appear on 
Monday. 

On Thursday Mr. T. gave one of his entertaniments at Brooklyn. The 
house, we are happy to say, was filled to overflowing, and many who came 
departed, being unable to obtain seats. ‘Throughout, his reception has been 
most gratifying, and his houses crowded. He has fully sustained the high 
and deserved reputation that he acquired in Europe. Among our extracts 
will be found a brief memoir of this gentleman ; also an analysis of his vo- 
cal powers. -— 


Ove Buri.—We regret to announce that this distinguished person is 
about to leave us, but he will carry with him the warm respect of the public 
generally. On Thursday he gave a Concert for the benefit of the widows 
and children of Free and Accepted Masons. The Express says :— 


Tue Masonic Benerit Concert, or O_s Butt.—The last appearance, 
before a New York audience, of the great Norwegian violinist, who, for 
more than a year, has created so great an excitement in our midst, was an 
event to be commemorated, blended as it was with a charitable object, 
the benefit of the fund of the Widows and Orphans of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. Ole Bull is a member, of high standing, in that consociation, and 
he appeared last night, in the habiliments of his order. The Masons were 
there, (at the Tabernacle,) upon chis occasion, in full dress, and the mana- 
gers wore their staves of office. It was an imposing scene. 





Mr. Leoro.p De Meyer has continued to repeat his entertainments at the 
Park Theatre during the week to crowded houses. We have nothing to add 
to the remarks we made in our last number. 


NEW WORKS. 

‘‘ Morse’s New Atlas.”’—The second number of this beautiful series of 

Maps executed in colours by Morse, is published by the Harpers. The gene- 
ral appearance of these plates is highly attractive, and their singular legibili- 
ty and distinctness will recommend them no less than the great economy, to 
universal patronage. 
“ The Wandering Jew Ilustrated—No. 2.” —The plates of this new issue 
are equal to any thing of the kind we have seen—they are bold and effective, 
and as far as the haman figure is concerned, rank above our artists, English 
or American. All who have admired this wonderful romance will be de- 
lighted to possess this splendid edition. 


“ Harpers’ Illuminated Bible—No. 41.”—This new number is far above 
its predecessors in its embellishments, The designs, by Mr. Chapman, are 
the best we remember from his pencil ; and Adams has rivalled himself in 
the exquisite finish of their engraving. The plates are to be more numerous 
in the future issues of the series of this truly elegant edition of the Sacred, 
Scriptures. If any desire to possess an extra copy of the New Testament, 
now is the time to commence the subscription: the price of this profusely 
embellished edition is so exeeedingly moderate that all families in town or 
country may possess it. 

“ The Author's Daughter,” anew work from Mary Howitt, is a choice 
book: we shall not need to advise the perusal of this charming work, 
The Harpers publish it for one shilling. 

“ Morse’s New Cerographic Maps, No. 3,” containing four finely execut- 
ed plates in colours, is now reddy for delivery by the Harpers, price twenty 
five cents. All engaged in teaching should examine the new series, which 
seems to combine all the great requisites for popular utility. 

Among the works on our table we find “ The Vicar of Wakefield.” It 
forms, and appropriately so, one of the numbers of Wiley & Putnam’s Li- 
brary of Choice Reading. 

We have also before us from the same publishers the secohd volume of 
“ Benvenuto Cellint’s Memoirs,” translated by Roscoe. 





THE DRAMA. 
Park THeatre.—Mr. Murdock has occupied the alternate nights of the 


connect those places by the shortest possible route, but can be extended to | week with the great musician, but we regret to say, has failed to attract 
more than respectable audiences. 
nect Fredericton and any other point that mav be desirable, especially s dict and Claud Melnotte, and have not discovered anything in his assu mp- 
junction with the proposed railway from Boston via Portland, Bangor, and tion of these characters, to alter the opinion we expressed last week in our 


leting the commu- | analysis of his Hamlet. 
ax, aud very mate- | the 


We have seen this gent! “an in Bene- 


Mr. Murdock, with many decided requisites for 
stage, yet lacks those higher attrilvutes of his art which constitute the 


great actor, and wanting these, he has failed to attract the stated frequenters 





railroad, all loca] feelings and interests should give way to public goo 


It may be observed that in the selection of a route for the contemplated | of the Park Theatre. That pure taste, which is the result of familiarity 
y and {| with the highest order of dramatic talent, is peculiarly the characteristic @ 
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the stable audiences of the Park. To pass this ordeal is, perhaps, a 
severer test of an actor’s powers, than it iseven in London or Paris—for 
a large portion of the audience are travelled persons, and are thus rendered 
doubly fastidious here—while another part is composed of those who have 
taken their standards of merit, from the great masters of histrionic excel- 
jence, who have at different periods held possession of these boards ; and 
they will, therefore, not patronize the efforts of “ unschooled mediocrity” 

We perceive by the aunouncements that“ Augusta,” who was some 
yearssince so great a favourite in New York, as an accomplished danse use 
is engaged, and will appearon Monday next. Peake’s last comedictla, 

‘The Sheriff of the County,” is also underlined for representation. This 
piece has been eminently successful in London, and we believe will prove 
attractive here. The plot, incidents and characters, are highly amusing. 

Orymric TueaTre.—Mitchell produced his promised “ Peculiarity” on 
Monday evening, to a house crowded to excess. 

The piece is entitled a ‘‘ Convention of Streets,” and the plot turns upon 
the complaint of the principal streets in New York against King Corporation, 
for allowing Mr. Hog, a full and free occupation of their rights. A rebel- 
lion of the factious streets takes place, King Corporation is worsted, and Mr. 
Hog has to relinquish hisclaim. The subject is decidedly a good one, if 
combined with some easily conceived adjuncts, which a skilful deamatist 
could easily employ—but, at the same time, it isa ticklish one. A New 
York audience is fastidious upon personalities, that a London or Parisian au- 
dience would revel in with delight. The author of this new piece has been 
evidently fettered by this conviction, and much of his satire is comparatively 
pointless, simply because such satire is made to suit the palates of his audi- 
tors. There is nothing particular to notice in the acting of the performers, 
and the trifle itself is not destined to any lengthened existence, unless, indeed, 
anew version of the affair is ventured on, more piquant in its character. 
Mitchell has a faculty this way, and he may be inclined to make a second 
meeting of ‘‘ The Convention’ more decided than the first. 

Bowery TurstRe.—The novelties of the week have been a new Drama 
founded on the noted exploits of a Boston Highwayman, who acquired the 
sobriquet of ‘The Bold Thunderbolt.” We have always considered the 
whole race of Newgate Calendar Literature as a disgrace to the age—and 
on the stage it is still more pernicious. A pleasing sketch founded on the 
beautiful picture of Vigneron’s “Death of the Deserter,” has been produced 
for the purpose of exhibiting the powers of Messrs. Cony and Blanchard, and 
their sagacious Dog, Hero. The two attractions have nightly filled the The 
atre, and may therefore be deemed successful. 


Cuatuam THeatre.—Here we have Margaret Catchpole, the Female 
Horse Thief, triumphant again. We fear we must refrain from advocating 
the moral influence of the Drama, while such pieces are in the ascesdant. 


Tur Nationat Union Crrcus.—Messrs Myer and Draper have convert- 
ed the old Richmond Hill, or rather the Tivoli Saloon, into a neat and com- 
modious Theatre or Circus—for to both these purposes the present building 
isto be appropriated. A selection of the best performers from the compa- 
nies of Messrs Rockwell and Stone, has been selected, and the exhibitions 
of their talented troupe, have been completely successful during the week. 
The order and regularity established in the theatre, by the managers, will 
not fail to recommend it to the patronage of the respectable families in that 
partof the city, for whom, indeed, a place of amusement was much desired. 

* * Mr. S. T. Stanton, one of our travelling agents, is duly authorized to 
make collections and to transact business for this journal. 





br wend PARK THEATRE. 
Monday—First night of the engagement of Madlle Augusta, 
The new Comedy ot the ‘ Sheriff of the County.’ 
La Bayadere and a new Spanish dance by Mille Augusta. 
Madile Angusta will appearevery night during the week. 


ALBANY,N.Y. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 





Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Oculist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 
At Home at 8 o'clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 evenings, Sundays excepted. 
niu 





AMERICAN ART-UNION. 
322 Broadway. 
OTICE.—For the greater convenience of the members of this Institution, and those 
desirous of becoming members, the rooms ofthe Art Union will be lighted up every 
fair evening, (Sundays excepted,) from seven till ten o’clock, until farther notice, 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to obtain their certificates of membership as early 
as possible, so as to facilitate the business of the Institution, and avoid confusion and dis- 
appointment on the eve of Distribution. R. F. FRASER, Superintendent. 
nl 3t* 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—The following important works for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge among the people. : 

Fifth edition of Dowlin ’s History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 

Fourth edition of Dr. Cheever’s Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 

*_* Two editions of this work have already beer published in England. 

Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 800 engravings. 

Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings. 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, | ; ; 

Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles trom the pens of 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. This book will be a delightful present for young people. 

In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ Messages, to which will be 

a mass of federal and state Statistics, kc., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with excel- 
Jent likenesses of the Presidents, in 2 volumes, 8 vo. 

Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bible, 
Prayer and Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 

N. B.—All descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 

ni 3m. EDWARD WALK ER, 114 Falton st. 





4 J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No, 41 

« WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2. £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs OF EXCHANGE, ForeIGN GoLp AND SiLver of all 
descriptions, purchased at the highest maiket rates and constantly for sale on the most 
favourable terms. 

CoLLEctTions in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitade in the most liberal terms. , . : : 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union, 
bought and soli! at the lowest rates 7 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by 

ni tf S. J. SYLVESTER, 41 Wall st. 


RENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE.—The evening classes, for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, conducted by Prof. A. S. Villeplait, at Abbotts’ Institution, 412 Houston 
Street, continue to meet twice a week, at half past 7 o’clock. The plan embraces three 
departments, on different evenings, one for beginners, another for those who are some- 
what advanced, and a third for persons who have an acquaintance with the language, but 
would like to study with an able instructor, the best productions of the French tongue, 
together with all the minuteness of idiomatical and grammatical construction. 
Applications may be made at the Institution, or at the residence of Rev. Gorham D. 
Abbott, 258 Fourth st., Washington Square. nl, 2w 


IGH SCHOOL OF MONTREAL.—Dixecrors.—The Honou.able George 
Moffatt, David Torrance, Esq., Dr. M’Culloch, Benjamin Holmes, Eeq., William 
Murray, Esq., J. J. Day, Esq., Joseph Savage, Esq., Charles Geddes, Esq., B. H. Le- 
moine, Esq., Dr. Campbell, W. Cc. Meredith, Esq. William Lunn, Esq., James Ferrier, 
Esq., John Young, Esq. 7 

Secreiary and Stenshver--2. Davidson, Esq., Rector—The Rev. G. F. Simpson. M. A. 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (late Principal of Hull College, England.) Second 
Master—Mr. T. A. Gibson (late Head Master of Cauvius Institution, at ag He! Writ- 
ing and Arithmetical Master—Mr. George H. Gordon, (late of the Madras College, St 
Andrews, Scotland.) Assistant Masters—Mr. 8. Phillips (late of the Quebec Classical 
School), and M. Bowman. French Master—Mons. L. Potet, Professeur de la Faculte des 
Lettres de Paris. Drawing Master—Mr. Duncan. 

The School consists of two Branches, the HIGHER and the PREPARATORY. At the 
former, the subjects taught are READING, WRITING, the LATIN, GREEK, and 
FRENCH languages, ANCIENT and MODERN HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, ARITH- 
METIC and BOOK-KEEPING ; the ELEMENTS OF MATHEMATICS and NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Freporatony Branch is formed for Boys from six to eight years of age, who will be 
— READING, WRITING, ARITHMETIC, ani GEOGRAPHY. 

e Yearly Payment for each Pupil attending the Highest Branch, is £10, and for_the 
Preparatory, £6 One half payable at the opening of the School after the Summer Holi- 
days, and the other half upon the Ist of t ebruary. 

A Pupil ee the School between the regular terms, will be charged for the Higher 
Branch, 20s., and for the Preparatory, 12s., per month. 

Lessons in DRAWING are given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays. There 
will be an extra charge for this class. . 

A monthly report of each Pupil is furnished to his Parent or Guardian. 

There is a general Examination of the School at the end of the Session, when prizes are 
distributed amongst the Pupils ofeach class, according to their proficiency and good con- 





uct. 
The Rector, Second Master, and Mr. Phillips, receive Boarders. 
D. DAVIDSON, Secretary. 
Montreal, September 21. 1844. abist sat’ m 
Boston STEAMERS.FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL—The Royal Mail 
Steam Ships Hibernia and Caledonia, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as fol- 
lows: 
Hibernia, Alexr Ryrie, Esq., Commander November 1, 1845 
Caledonia, E. G. Lott, Esq., Commander November 16, 1845 
Passage to Liverpool, #120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply toD. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agnt, 


No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for 











O CAPITALISTS AND OTHERS.—A gentleman nosing a Patent Right for an im- 
proved method of manufac.uring one of the most useful and necessary articles of 
consumption, and for which there can be no substitute, would dis of part of his in- 
terest in the same on favourable terms. The advantages effected by means of the im- 
provement are a saving of seventy-five per cent in time, and fifty per cent in the ex- 
pense of manufacture. 
Address by letter (Post Paid) A. B., at this office. 827. 





A. LADY OF GOOD EDUCATION, IS WANTED, AS DAILY GOVERNEss, 
to instruct three young ladies, in the usual branches of English, Music, and French, 
Apply at 32 St. Mark’s Place, Eighth Street. 025 2. 
“EGAL NOTICE .— CALLAGHAN "AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counseltors 
at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 14} Pine » New York, 





Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the cing of Claims Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for the Examination , and all other matters connected with the profession 


generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffmann bas for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the. 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the. 
Colonies generally. s : : 

N. B.— One or other o ie Pop wee always be in attendance at the office during business hours 

REFERENCES.—Ogden Hofiman, Esq., lior and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall, N. Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., C ission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. ¥.—Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 5] Wil- 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 Front Street, N. Y. 025 3m, 


URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis- 
coverer Sir James Murray.—This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarl 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the mosteminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, Infantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly ser- 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; , the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. . 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by allrespectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
H. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H. 'T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals general 
merchandize, on the most favourable terms, for cash or approved credit from any part of 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 














HEATRICAL INSTRUCTION, &c.—Mrs. VERNON, of the Park Theatre, will re 
ceive, as pupils, such Ladies as may desire to take lessons in appropriate and effective 
reading, recitation &c., with a view to preparation for the Stage, as a profession, or to the 
acquisition of a useful, agreeable and lady-like accomplishment. Terms will be made 
known on application to Mrs. VERNON, at her residence, 1 1-2 Warren street, corner 
of Broadway. 


AN ENGLISH LADY, who has successfuily conducted a_Day School for Young La- 
dies for several years, wishes to receive six Pupils as Boarders. Her residence is 
—— situated in a healthy, retired part of South Brooklyn; and being in the imme- 
jate vicinity of New York, is of easy access to parents and friends who may be in that 
c 


ity. 

The discipline of the School is mild, but firm; and the plans hitherto pursued, have 
been found very conducive to the moral and intellectual welfare of the scholars. 

As the number of Young Ladies is limited to six, they will be under the constant super- 
intendance of the Principal, and will enjoy many more of the comforts of home, than can 
be allowed in larger establishments. 

Terms, including board, washing, fuel, lights, tuition in English, French, Music and 
Drawing, per annum. 


The best references will be given and required. No Pupil will be received for a short- 


er period than six months. ; 
or further particulars and circulars, apply (if by letter, post-paid,) at the office of the 
Albion, 3 Barclay st. $27 5t. 


Ww: H. MAXWELL, Attorney, Counsellor, and Commissioner for C.mnecticut, Geor 
gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Masssa 
chusetts, Alabama, and Ohio, has removed his Office to No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 


O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists ana per- 
sons wishing to go intoextensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
known as Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province ot Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, will be let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent youngorchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop: Workmen’s Dwellings; Barns; Sheds, and other erec- 
tions. ‘The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty feet 
head. There is also a most desirable opening for a merchant's store. For particulars 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings, 
‘Toronto. a2 6m. 





EV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMM@RCIAL 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
and Fifth Avenue. 

The buildings for this establishment have been erected expressly for the purposas 
intended, according to plans carefully prepared with reference to the specific object in 
view, and whether it be the extent of the accommodation, the general convenience for 
order, system, and regularity, or the comfort of the pupils which had to be consulted, all 
have received an equal share of attention, forming,it 1s believed, one of the best arranged 
plans for education in the city. 

The Institution occupies a front on Fourteenth street of seventy-five feet, by fifty-six 
feet deep, five stories high, supplied throughout with Croton Water, and each story fur- 
nished with screw pipe to connect with hose in case of fire, besides facilities of egress, 
beyond what are usually provided. The dormitories consist of thirty-two separate 
rooms, well ventilated, neatly furnished, calculated to hold two, and some of them three 
pupilseach. Hot, cold, and shower baths are constanily ready tor use ; in short, every- 
thing which could be desired, or thought of, to preserve the health, promote the comfort 
and advance the education of young gentlemen, with all the supervision, restrictions, and 
guarantees of a well regulated school have here been concentrated. In the rear of the 
play ground, on Thirteenth street, a spacious room has been built, seventy-five feet b 
thirty—fitted up with all the apparatus of a First Class Gymnasium—where the paptie 
can play in unfavourable weather, and which is likewise intended for lectures and forensic 
exercises. 

The School Department is so constructed as to bring all the classes under the supervis- 
ion of the Master, from one central point of observation, thus enabling him to co-operate 
essentially with his Associate Teachers in the maintenance of order and discipline. The 
desks and seats provided for each pupil, are such as will satisfy every parent, that the 
growth of the body, and development of the physical frame, have not Seen forgotten in 
the arrangement of the establishment. 

The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have heen selected, as regards 
health, and facility of access. All the advantages of the best Instructors and Professors 
are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained, by the out door ath- 
letic exercises, which car be enjoyed in the play ground, or in the Gymnasium. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. 

TERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 
per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. 018 3t. 


HE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS.—CANADIAN EDITIONS.—The Subscribers 
having, in the course of last year, obtained permission from the National Board of 
Education, to print their publications, for the use of schools in Canada, are now enabled 
to announce that the following are ready and for sale :— 
General Lesson, to be hung up in Schools, price 2d. 

The Frst Book of Lessons, price 2d. 

The Second Book of Lessons, price 9d. 

The Third Book of Lessons, price 1s 6d. 

The Fourth Book of Lessons, price 1s 10d, 

The First Book of Arithmetic, price 10d. 

Key to ditto, price 10d, 

An English Grammer, price 9d. 

Key to ditto, price 4d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Geography, price 10. 

A Treatise on Book-keeping, price 1s 2d. 

Key to ditto, price 1s 2d, 

Elements of Geometry, price 10d. 

A Treatise on Mensuration, for the use of Teachers. Is. 2d. 
The Books are all printed on substantial paper, in a clear type, and are strongly bound 
in linen for use in the School Room. They are employed in the tuition of nearly half a 
million ofchildren in Ireland, and many of the principal Seminaries in Great Britain now 
use them exclusively. In Canada the Series of National School Books has met with the 
approbation of His Excellency the Governor General, of the Bishops of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, ot different Clergymen of the Cnurch of England, of the Synod of the 
Church of Scotland, of Clergymen in connection with the Methodist Congregational and 
Baptist Churches, of many Teachers, and of the two Superintendants of Education for 
Canada, East and West. 

oll ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montreal. 


0 TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMIS- 
= sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 

‘ An Outline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the National Mod- 
el Schools, for the use of Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. 

This litlle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope that though they my not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage ifthe National Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
oe anagemen and control. ARMOUR & RAMSAY, Montrcal. 
to as 











U EEN VICTORIA’S DANCES.—The new and fashionable Ball Room Mazourka Co- 
Q tillion, and Cellarius’s Valse, which has rivalled the Polka, in the leading circles 
of Paris and London, and created, if possible, a greater degree of excitement, hom its 
eculiarly elegant and graceful style. Also the Court Minuet, as danced at the recent 

oyal Bal Costume, by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert. 

ISS E. ELLIS, Professor and Teacher of Dancing, from London, having just arrived 
from Europe, begs to announce her intention of giving instructionin New York, 
in the above and other fashionable and elegant Ball Room Novelties. Also, the 
Deposturest Exercises, for young ladies, so omen to the improvement of the figure 
and elegance of carriage. The newly omy ays oyal Polka, and Polka Quadrilles ; 
patronised by her Majesty. Miss E Ellis begs to apprize those families who may hou- 
our her with their patronage, that her stay in New York, in consequence of her previous 
arrangement to visit other cities in the States, will be limited to the early part of the fall 
—commencing on the Ist of September. Miss E. purposes devoting two evenings a week 
exclusively to the Mazourka Cotillion, at her residence, 44 Barclay-street. Muss E. 
brings with her the highest testimonials from families which she has taught in England 
and the certificate of M. Coulon, first Teacher in the Court Circles. rivate Lessons 
Schools and Families attended at their own residences, if required. A perfect knowledge 
of the Mazourka and Cellarius’s Valse may be obtained in a few lessons. a0 tr 


TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s Orrice, Albany, July 23d, 1845.—To the 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 

the next General Election to be held on the TUESDAY succeeding the first Monday of 
November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of Isaac L. Varian, on the last day of December 
next. 

Also the following County Officers, to wit: 13 Members of Assembly, and a Register for 
the said City and County in the place of Joseph Sherman Brownell, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next. 

And at the same Election, the sense of the People of this State will be taken in relation 
to the proposed Convention, specified in the act chapter 252, entitled ‘ An act recommend- 
ing a Convention of the People of this State,’ passed May 14, 1845, 

And also at the same Election, the following proposed amendments to the Constitution 
of this State will be sulmitied to the People, viz : 

‘In relation to the removal of Judicial Officers.’ 

‘ For the abrogation of the property qualification for office.’ 

Yours, respectfully, N. 8S. BENTON, 
Secretary of State. 





SHERIFFys Orrice, New York, July 28th, 1845. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the require- 
ments of the statute in such cases made and provided for. WM. JONES, Sheriti 
: 4 of the City and County of New York. 
ce All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each week 
until the Election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may 
be laid before the Board of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised Statutes, vol 1, chap, vi, tide 3d, article 3d—part Ist, page 140. 
a6 oc. a9 a tE. 
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NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve 
d ce 4 a a ron Pag oy + ms a>ere arranged for their sai)- 
ing from ea on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2ist, an 6 

eabeoad each other ia the following order, viz. :— ity SEE Se Ripe & 








Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New _ Days of Sailing from 
fork. L verpool, 

Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Sept. 1, Jan. 1 Me 1 
Pottinguer, ae? “ 21, “ 21, «© @ R é, “ é, ‘ 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, ea ‘uu “© W« wy 
Europe, _ Farber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | “ 46, “ 16, “ 16 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, ny, «a at] ow gh gt 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, om % Oy 24 “ , « “ 6 
Siddons Cobb, os, *§ 3B  «* & | “ou “« 2 “ 4 

enandoah, est ept. 1, Jan. 1, ay 1} “ 46 a“ 16 “ 
Shenandoah, W Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ’ 16 
3 Wainey, Fegwpeoa, -- i, “ u, «4a | * 96, « 26, “ 
orkshire ailey, , “ 16| Nov. J, 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21, * 21; “ on Ne " March . July 1 
Sheridan, Cornish, “26, * 26, “ 26 | “ ; “ 4 “oy 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 16, “ 16 “ 16 
pan jm a. = ul, be 41, “ d1 | “ ; "a “ 
xiord, ne, 4 “ 46 . to a " 
Rochester, Britton, “21, “ gi, & gL] « 4 ee ‘ Aug. ; 
Garrick, rask, “sn, * BS * & “mW © wow yy 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “ 16, “« 16 « 46 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and e 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour 
comtort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.............. «++ $100. 
as o6 from * to New York,......4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Came 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO., or C,H, MARSHALL, N. ¥. 
- preiges : _ . BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents fur ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
TS SANDS CO, Liverpoo 
. . 8 & CO., Live 1. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, : 
Biden MHMTLEE SCC tea 
; y s CY & CO., Liver . 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Lees "Hottinguer, and Rschesr, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York. 

830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Severs aoe AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th o 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suce 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 

Se 





Ships. Master Days of Snag from New] Days of Sailing from 
ork. ndon. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 10, * to, . eS lu 

Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, “* 20, **  20)Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “© 49 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, “ 10, “ i * &* & * 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, s 20, “« 20, 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 te 7, * 1%, « 
Wellington D. Chadwick, “ 30, “10, Ss Be eM oe Oe 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 20, 20,  20'May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Aibert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, R 17, “* 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | “ 10, s¢ 36, - | 2 * 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, « 20, 20, *  20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
= care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sentby them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Ronlb-ctseet, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-s 


"PPHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKETS BETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGS 
TON, will commence their regular trips on Friday next, the 18th inst. 
DOWNWARDS, 











UPWARDS. 
op Krom Toronto to Kingston. From Kingston to Toronto. 
SOV EREIGN, ee cccece Cart. SUTHERLAND, | PRINCESS ROYAL,..Capt. CoLcLeucn 
Every Monday and Thursday, Every Monday and Thursday Evening 
At One o’Clock, P. M. At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,...... Capt. Dick, ; SOVEREIGN,........ Capt. SUTHERLAND! 


Every Tuesday and Friday. 
lt One o’ Clock, P. M. 
PRINCESS ROYAL,...Cart. CovcLeuen, 
Every Wednesday and Saturday, 
At One o’Clock, P. M. 

The above Steamers will call regular 
and on Mondays, Wednesdays and Frid 
Darlington and Rond Head. 

el and Luggage at the rid of the owners, unless booked and paid for as freight. 

. B.—No freight received on board after the second bell has rung for starting. 

The Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible for damage to Goods by acci- 
dental fire or collision with other vessels, in additiongo the ordinary exemption from lia- 
bility. Money percelsat the risk of the owners thereot. 

Royal Mail Steam-Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 11th April .1845. 


Every Tuesday and Friday Evenmg, 
At Seven o’ Clock. 
CITY OF TORONTO,,,....Capt. Dicx, 
Every Wednesday and Saturday Evening, 
At Seven o’ Clock. 
ly at Cobourg and Port Hope (weather permitting) 
ays, on their downward trip, at Wmdsor Harbour, 








ie21 6m. 


TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 
B.R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


















NIOND sav cccresesseseses --Aug. 23, do | Thursday -Sept. 18, do 
| ee cccccceeeOet. 11, do | Thursday .....ssceses eocee mo 6, de 
: GREAT BRITAIN. 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
OD asc cevdccctecedesies July 26, 1845 | Saturday......... secesccceseeess Aug, 30, 1845 
Saturday......... eoeces -Sept. 28, do | Saturday...... oO 
SNEED 0065 ccteccanans esse. NOV. 22, do | Saturday...........0.. as . 20, 
Fare per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewaru’s fees. 


Fares per “‘ GREAT BRITAIN,” from $80 to $120, (and $5 Steward’s fee 
tothe size and position of the State Rooms. 

een or passage, apply to 

au 


») according 
RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 





OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable property is chiefly sit- 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a free commani- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North American Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manufacture. 

The lands belonging to the establishment aumpremicn mearly 2000 acres, and they cone 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render ‘it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast metal. Wood for 
fuel, and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 30 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000. One Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the smelt 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses | 
40 by 126 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the * Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $526,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Colonies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offeis one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manutacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,600. It is now offered fos 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot tail to accomodate purchasers, 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

Jy 19. 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
and for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 





Age. 1 Year. Age. | 1 Year. | ow 1 Year. Age. 1 Year, 
14 0 72 26 1 07 1 48 1 96 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 9 
16 0 84 28 1 | 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 6 86 29 12 41 1 78 53 2 
18 © 39 380 1 3i | 42 | 185 54 2 18 
19 © 90 31 1 32 43 | 189 55 2 3 
20 0 91 82 1 33 | “4 ;} 190 56 2 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 | 1 9) 57 2 7 
22 0 95 4 1 35 | #@ | 183 58 Ss 14 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 98 59 8 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 | 1 94 6 4 3 
25 1 00 $7 1 43 49 1 95 




















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, apon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, John Greig, 
Stephen Warten, William Bard, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8S. Suaret, 
Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 
Samuel Thomson, John J. Astor, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, DaniekLord, Jr., 
Corn. W. Lawrence, 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
Cuarves C. Parmer, Secretary RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfeblitt Physician to the Company. 
s\O BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded w capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation, 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fac- 
tory, adapted for four pongeete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwel- 
ing House ; Blacksmith’s Shop ; Workmen's Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec- 


David 8. Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
John R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 


tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty fees 

head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant's store. For particularé 

apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
oronto. a2 6m. 


RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—An adjourn 
B ed Meeting of the Society, will be held at their rooms No. 14 Pine Street, on Wed 
nesday next, 29th inst., at 4 o’clock P.M., for reading the report, and considering the 
measures to be adopted for the coming year. 

The Managers are particularly requested to be punctual in their attendance. 
025 It By order M. WEBB, Supt, B. P. E. S 
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